AND MERcy TO 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


FRAWELIN 


Boston 


Boston, December, 1906. 
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CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 


Dear are the sounds of the Christmas chimes 
In the land of the ivied towers, 

And they welcome the dearest of festival times 
In this Western world of ours! 


Bright on the holly and mistletoe bough 
The English firelight falls, 

And bright are the wreathed evergreens now, 
That gladden our own home walls. 


They are ringing to-night through the Norway firs, 
And across the Swedish fells, 

And the Cuban palm-tree dreamily stirs 
To the sound of those Christmas bells! 


They ring where the Indian Ganges rolls 
Its flood through the rice-fields wide; 

They swell the far hymns of the Laps and Poles, 
To the praise of the Crucified. 


The years come not back that have circled away 
With the past of the Eastern land, 

When He plucked the corn on the Sabbath day 
And healed the withered hand; 


But the bells shall join in a joyous chime 
For the One who walked the sea, 

And ring again for the better time 
Of the Christ that is to be ! 


“T have always thought of Christmas time as a 
good time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant 
time. It is good to be children sometimes, and 
never better than at Christmas, when its mighty 
Founder was a child Himself.”—Dickens. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


O Christmas bells! through coming years, 
We hear in your glad sending 

The message still of peace. good will,— 
All jarring discords blending. 


O bells of God! ring on our souls, 
To grander action serving, 

Till all our days are Chrisimas days 
Of loving and of serving! 


A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 
(Tune, ‘‘A Little Birdie in a Tree.’’ ) 
Stars shine bright and keen winds blow; 
Laughingly children go; 
Merry bells make tuneful chime 
At the Christmas time. 
All the world is happy, 
Full of love and cheer; - 
Children sing in gladness; 
Christmas time is here. 


Refrain. 
Stars shine bright and keen winds blow; 
Laughingly children go. 
Merry bells make tuneful chime 
At the Christmas time. 


Flickering with glancing beam 
Gay balls shine; candles gleam; 
Sparkling fruit hangs fair to see 
On the Christmas tree. 
Happy, happy voices 
Raise the song again; 
Hark! the echoes answer 
Peace, good-will to men. 
Teachers’ Magazine. 


THE RED BREAST OF THE IRISH ROBIN. 
(An Irish Legend.) 


Of all the merry little birds that live up in the tree 
And carol from the sycamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is to me 
Is the one in coat of brown and scarlet waistcoat. 
It’s cockit little Robin! 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin’. 
Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him; 
For he sings so sweetly still 
Through his tiny slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 


When the frost is in the air, and the snow upon the 
ground, 
To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he is found, 
Singing Christmas stories to the children; 
Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades 
By a cruel man who took ‘em there to lose ’em; 
But Bobby saw the crime 
(He was watching all the time!) 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom. 


When the changing leaves of Autumn around us 
thickly fall, 
And everything seems sorrowful and saddening, 
Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening. 
And sure, from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God's own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em; 
But once he sat forlorn 
On a cruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood it stained his pretty little bosom. 


Boston Pilot. 
— 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
THE KNEELING DEER. 
A traveller through Canadian woods 
Was hurrying benighted: 
"Twas nearly midnight; and the moon 
His lonely pathway lighted. 


When suddenly a shadow passed, 
Along the footpath gliding: 

He paused and ’neath a low-hung bough 
Beheld an Indian hiding. 


“Hush!” And he held his finger up, 
While through the umbrage stealing; 
“*Tis Christmas eve! Me watch to-night 

To see the wild deer kneeling.” 


The air was still; yet overhead 
The pines were softly singing; 
While glowed the moon, upon the snow 
Their silent shadows flinging. 


Ah! we may say the legend oid 
Was but an idle notion; 

A Cornish peasant’s fancy wild, 
Transplanted o’er the ocean; 


Yet on the first bright Christmas-eve, 
Around the lowly manger, 

The soft-eyed brutes with angels gazed 
Upon the heavenly stranger. 


We cannot know how far and deep 
Their mystic instinct reacheth; 

Nor what mute sense of Right and Love 
These poor dumb children teacheth. 


But Love that can redeem and save, 
For evil, good returning, 

Can hold all creatures to its heart, 
The humblest never spurning. 


Honor the voice that dares to speak, 
The cruel jest unheeding, 
For those who cannot speak themselves, 
A word of friendly pleading. 
Castine, Me. 


—- 


CHRISTMAS IN NORWAY. 


In the far-off land of Norway, 
Where the winter lingers late, 

And long for the singing-birds and flowers 
The little children wait. 


When at last the summer ripens, 
And the harvest is gathered in, 

And food for the bleak, drear days to come 
The toiling people win, 


Through all the land the children 
In the golden fields remain 

Till their busy little hands have gleaned 
A generous sheaf of grain; 


All the stalks by the reapers forgotten 
They glean to the very least, 

To save till the cold December 
For the birds’ Christmas feast. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


And then through the frost-locked country 
There happens a wonderful thing: 

The birds flock north, south, east, west, 
For the children’s offering. 


Of a sudden, the day before Christmas, 
The twittering crowds arrive, 

And the bitter, wintry air at once 
With their chirping is all alive. 


They perch upon roof and gable, 
On porch and fence and tree, 
They flutter about the windows, 

And peer in curiously, 


And meet the eyes of the children, 
Who eagerly look out, 

With cheeks that bloom like roses red 
And greet them with welcoming shout. 


On the joyous Christmas morning, 
In front of every door, 

A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain, 
Is set the birds before. 


And which are the happiest, truly 
It would be hard to tell; 

The birds who share in the Christmas cheer, 
Or the children who love them well! 


How sweet that they should remember, 
With faith so full and sure, 

That the children’s bounty awaited them 
The whole wide country o’er! 


When this pretty story was told me, 
By one who had helped to rear 

The rustling grain for the merry birds 
In Norway, many a year, 


I thought that our little children 
Would like to know it, too, 

It seems to me so beautiful, 
So blessed a thing to do. 


To make God’s innocent creatures see 
In every child a friend, 
And on our faithful kindness 
So fearlessly depend. 
Celia Thaxter. 


(Written for ‘Our Dumb Animals.” ) 

We hope every reader of Our Dumb Animals will 
read this poem, by Amy Pearl Cozby, of San Marcos, 
Texas. 

POWER TO SEE. 


Before the altar in the house of God 
Fair women and brave men were bowed one day; 

Fair women at whose shrine methought the saints 
Themselves might bow to pray. 


And strong, brave men who knew their Lord and 
King, 
And murmured, “‘ Not my will, but thine, be done.” 
They knelt to pray for those who knew not God, 
Or love of His dear Son. 


“Oh, Father, lead them, guide them in Thy love’ — 
Thus rose to heaven with one accord their plea; 
“Oh, pity those who in the darkness move, 
And give them power to see.” 


Long did they kneel, and long their voices rose 
In earnest prayer; the while beyond the gate 
Their coaches stood, where horses—heads erect— 

Impatiently did wait. 


At length a stranger, loitering on his way, 
Came down the street—a man of sin was he— 
He heard the prayer, uttered in earnest tone— 
“Oh, give them power to see ;”’ 


Then cast his eye to where the horses stood 
With heads erect, held by the cruel rein. 
Ah, suffering he had known, and sympathy 

Is only taught by pain! 


He patted tenderly each silky neck, 
And loosed the reins, and set the prisoners free; 
Then glancing toward the church he murmured low, 
“Oh give them power to see!” 


vy 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


By the generous gifts of Arioch Went- 
worth and others, our American Humane 
Education Society now offers to sell 
those remarkable humane stories, ‘‘Black 
Beauty” and “Hollyhurst’’ at our offices at 
two dollars and one-half a hundred. 
They would make excellent Christmas 
presents for thousands of Sunday-schools. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY.” 


We have recently read a most humorous 
description of a donation party given to a 
good country clergyman, in part payment of 
his small salary, the principal result being 
twenty-seven bushels of beans and a large 
variety of second-hand clothing for his five 
children. The patience of the clergyman’s 
wife gave out. On the next Sunday she 
dressed all her five children in the donated 
second-hand clothing, and under her direction 
they marched up the aisle just as the good 
pastor was reading that beautiful passage, 
** Yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.’’ We need not add that the 
next donation party was of an entirely differ- 
ent character. Christmas is coming, and per- 
haps this story may suggest to some of our 
readers that there are better things to give your 
pastor than second-hand clothing and twenty- 
seven bushels of beans. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FROM A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


We take the following from a beautiful 
Christmas dream, written by our friend, Mr. 
Oscar B. Todhunter: 

Officer Miller,of the Society, after a hard 
day’s work from daylight until late at night, 
comes home tired and discouraged. His good 
wife thinks that for her sake, his own and 
the children’s, he should leave the Humane 
Society and find other business. He falls 
asleep, and here we begin: 

+ Officer Miller slept the sleep of the just and 
the weary, and kind nature vouchsafed unto 
him pleasant dreams. 

He dreamed it was the morning before Christ- 
mas, and that he was in the Society’s office 
when the postman came in with an unusually 
heavy mail, which the Superintendent sat 
down to read. 

“I don’t know what we are going to do,”’ 
said the Superintendent wearily, as he took up 
the first letter. ‘“‘Our treasury is nearly 
empty, and but little money coming in. I 
do not so much mind doing the hard work of 
the Society, but this awful, continual struggle to 
get money wears one out completely. I wish I 
could hope to find something in these letters. 
But money does not come in that way. These 
peer contain complaints to be added to the 

ng list already filed, or, perhaps, criticisms on 
our inefficiency from persons who never visited 
our office and know nothing of the difficulties 
and embarrassment under which we work.— 
What, what’s this?’”’ he said in surprise, as he 
opened the first letter and a bank check flut- 
tered out. 

“I think your Society needs help. Find en- 
closed check for $500. Jenkins, Banker.” 

“Did you ever?” said the Superintendent. 

“T never,’ said Officer Miller. 

“Look at this again,’’ said the Superinten- 
dent, as he opened the next letter. 

“Find herewith a Christmas offering of $50. 

A Friend.” 

“T know that lady’s handwriting,” said the 
Superintendent. 

“God bless her,”’ said Officer Miller. 

“Well, well, it grows better,’’ said the 
Superintendent, opening the next letter. 

“Find herewith $1,000 to add to your build- 
ing fund. Brown, Broker.” 

“Did you ever?” said the Superintendent, 
again. 


“Solemnly, I never did,’’ said Officer Miller. 


“What 
havewethis 
time?”’ said 
the Super- 
intendent, 
taking up 
the next 
letter. 

“Find 
herewith 
$56.29, 
church col- 
lection for 
the Humane 
Society. 

Martin, 

Pastor.” 
the church 
for me, 


Superin- 
tendent. 

too,”’ 
said Officer 
Miller. 

“What 
next?’’ said 
the Super- 
intendent, 
waking up 
to his task. 

“I send 
you ten 
cents. It’s 
all I have. 

Band of 
Mercy Boy.” 

“He has 
done well,”’ 
said the 
Superin- 
tendent. 

“So he 
has,”’ said 
Officer Mil- 
ler. 

“My hands 
strong,’’ 
said the 
Superintendent, taking up a large packet. 

“Find enclosed deed to Society for lot and 
buildings on corner of and Streets. 

Smith, Capitalist.” 

“The Smith family is ahead,’ said the 
Superintendent, when he had recovered. 

“My grandmother's name was Smith,” said 
Officer Miller, as he picked himself off the floor. 

“Look what a pile we have to open yet,” 
said the Superintendent, as he lifted the re- 
maining letters. 

B-r-r-r-r-r-r._ All was darkness and chaos 
and confusion for a moment, when Officer 
Miller regained consciousness and turned over 
and rubbed his eyes open to see that his faith- 
ful alarm clock was calling him and telling 
him that it was five o’clock, and that he must 
dress himself and swallow his breakfast hast- 
ily, and be away to Broadway hill at six 
o'clock to meet the early coal wagons. 


IMPORTANT TO OUR READERS. 
When, some years ago, we addressed a great 


_ GETTING READY FOR CHRISTMAS. 


audience in Minneapolis, presided over by | 


Governor Pillsbury, and told them that any 
neglected hoodlum boy could set a fire on a 
windy night in their lumber district that 
might burn down half their city, and that 
these hoodlum boys should, for the protection 
of property and life, be humanely educated, 
we stated a fact which is beginning to attract 
the attention of thoughtful men all over our 
country, and many are beginning to realize 
the importance of our American Humane Ed- 
ucation Society with its record of nearly 
seventy thousand Bands of Mercy, over three 
million copies of ‘‘Black Beauty,” and mil- 
lions of copies of its other humane publica- 
tions. Our monthly paper is sent by it every 


month to every newspaper and magazine in 
America north of Mexico, and if one of our 


| 
| 


readers on the northerly border of British 
Columbia or Alaska, or the southerly border 
of New Mexico, should see the sign of some 
little newspaper and inquire of its editor 
whether he has the Boston paper ‘‘Our Dumb 
Animals,” the answer would be given that it 
comes every month and is carefully read. As 
the result we have before us at this writing 
letters from Cuba, developing plans for estab- 
lishing our Bands of Mercy all over that island, 
a letter from England announcing the starting 
of our Bands of Mercy there, a letter from 
Texas with plans to start, on a large scale, our 
Bands of Mercy in the west and southwest, and 
a letter from the head of our Indian bureau 
requesting us to send two hundred and eighty- 
nine packages of our paper and humane outfits 
to the two hundred and eighty-nine Indian 
schools for the purpose of forming in all of them 
our Bands of Mercy. Almost every day’s mail 
brings to our American Humane Education 
Society new work and new subjects for thought 
and action. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE GREAT QUESTION. 

Is not the great question for our churches to- 
day not what can we do for the children of Chris- 
tian parents gathered one hour a week in our 
Sunday-schools, but what can we do for the 
great masses growing up in our public schools? 

Is not the great, incomparable missionary 
field for American Christians and patriots to- 
day in the public schools of America? — 

is it not possible, by properly organized ef- 
fort, to build in those schools a national char- 
acter which shall not only protect property and 
human life, and free government, and Christian 
civilization, but even the humblest of God’s 
creatures from injustice and wrong? and where 
can we find a better instrumentality than the 
Bands of Mercy? GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


GOOD NEWS. 


On this bright November morning comes 
our doctor, who, after most careful examina- 
tion, tells our good wife that (accidents ex- 
cepted ) we have several years of good work 
before us. Then calls our Societies’ treasurer, 
Hon. Henry B. Hill, to tell us that a farm in 
New Hampshire has been given to our M.S. 
P..C. A. by a lady recently deceased, and 
then comes a beautiful letter from the Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Oakland (Cal.) Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty, full of kind 
words and praise for the humane work we 
have been doing and attempting to do, and 
then comes a letter from Mrs. A. H. Bonney, 
of West Hanover, Mass., telling of a glorious 
Band of Mercy meeting they have had with 
the songs, music, addresses by prominent citi- 
zens, and a liberal contribution raised to erect 
a drinking fountain, and then comes a letter 
from Mr. E. H. Clement, of the Boston Evening 
Transcript, speaking in high praise of the es- 
says sent in competition for the prize of three 
hundred dollars offered by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society, and of the good re- 
sults which are likely to follow; then a letter 
from the Rev. Wm. F. Gannon, S. J., president 
of our Boston Catholic College, showing the 
deep interest he has been taking in our hu- 
mane work, then a good letter from the sec- 
retary of our State Board of Health, Dr. Chas. 
Harrington. These are simply samples of 
pleasant things coming in one morning’s 
mail. Last evening we had a call from some 
friends residing in Seattle, Wash., who told us 
of the good work our efforts have resulted in 
there. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“LOUIS PASTEUR AVENUE. 

[The following letter to the Boston 
Herald appeared substantially in an 
illustrated editorial in its evening 
editions of November 15 and morning 
editions of November 16.] 


To the Editor of the Boston Herald: 


I see in our various daily papers that- 


it is proposed by several persons to have 
the new avenue leading to the new 
medical school buildings bear the name 
of the French vivisector who has cut up 
and experimented on thousands (per- 
haps tens of thousands ) of what we call 
the lower animals, Louis Pasteur, the 
object being to encourage American 
youth to imitate his example by cut- 
ting up and experimenting in their turn 
on thousands more of living animals. 
To this end the avenue might as well be 
named Vivisection Avenue as Louis 
Pasteur. If the object were, as some 
urge, to please the French people, it 
seems to me that the name of Lafayette, 
who risked his life to fight with us the 
battles of the American Revolution, 
would be quite as acceptable, or if we 
want the name of a prominent Boston 
man who has stood high in the estima- 
tion of his fellow-citizens, why not honor 
Benjamin Franklin, or our late excel- 
lent Mayor, Honorable Patrick A. Col- 
lins, or, if a doctor’s name is wanted, 
why not consider Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, whom everybody loved, and 
who said that if all physic were thrown 
_into the sea it would be better for men 
. and worse for fishes; or that very emi- 
nent Boston surgeon, Dr. Henry J. 
Bigelow, who opposed vivisection. It 
seems to me that University Avenue 
would not be a bad name, though I 


would prefer to call it ‘Humanity 
Avenue,” and endeavor to bring to the 
thoughtful consideration of the thou- 
sands of medical students who will travel 
over it the teachings of our nearly 
seventy thousand Bands of. Mercy, 
“Glory to God,” “Peace on Earth,” 
“Kindness, Justice and Mercy to every 
living creature,’’ both human and those 
we call dumb. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT AND PASTEUR. 


We are surprised that President Eliot of 
Harvard University and other approvers of 
vivisection should urge that the avenue lead- 
ing to the new medical buildings should bear 
the name of a French vivisector, and so cause 
thousands who pass over that avenue to say, 
pointing at those buildings, “That is where 
they cut up cats and dogs.”” ‘“‘There is no 
hope for any animal that is compelled to enter 
there.’’ Dr. Charles W. Dulles of Pennsylvania 
University, who, by appointment of the Penn- 
sylvania Medical Society, has been investigat- 
ing hydrophobia for many years, thinks that 
all these Pasteur institutes are Pasteur hum- 
bugs, of no use except to put money into the 
pockets of the doctors who run them, and that 
real hydrophobia [if it exists at all] is one of 
the rarest of all diseases. We hope that the 
new society for the restriction of vivisection, 
of which Cardinal Gibbons is one of the most 

rominent members, may do a world of good. 

n the meantime, we should be glad to know 
of one important discovery made in Massa- 
chusetts during the past ten years from the 
vivisection perhaps of thousands of animals, 
with time, place and name of its discoverer. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


LOUIS PASTEUR. 


At the directors’ meeting of the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society and the 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, November 
21, the following vote was unanimously 
passed: Voted, That we do most earn- 
estly protest against the name of a 
French vivisector who has cut up and 
experimented on thousands of living 
animals, and inflicted probably more 
suffering upon animals than any man 
in Europe, being honored by giving his 
name to a proposed Boston avenue. 


We regret to say that our Street Com- 
missioners have decided to comply with 
President Eliot’s request and name the 
Avenue Louis Pasteur. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE CHICAGO FIRE. 


In the winter of 1870 and 1871 we did some 
of the hardest work of our life [at a cost to us 
of about six months out of our profession, 
which we had not then abandoned, and about 
$600 of our money] in establishing the Illinois 
Humane Society at Chicago. Some time after, 
its secretary wrote us that since we had left, 
all interest in the Society seemed to be dying 
out, and we replied, “If after all our work in 
your city and all the facts we have put before 
your people in every one of your daily news- 
papers nothing is to be done to stop the ter- 
rible cruelties there, if some terrible judgment 
does not come on your city there is no such thing 
as justice.” A few weeks later came the Chi- 
cago fire and burned up about half the city. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


VIVISECTION REFORM SOCIETY. 


There came to our table on Aug. 27 certain 
papers showing the formation of a Vivi- 
section Reform Society, incorporated under 
the laws of the United States, of which the 
president is David H. Cochrane, Ph.D., LL.D., 
and late President of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, N. Y., its secretary, Sid- 
ney Richmond Tabor, 532 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, and treasurer, Alfred Millard, U. S. 
National Bank, Omaha, Neb., and among 
its officers are His Eminence Cardinal James 
Gibbons, Prof. Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. and 
LL.D., Hon. Jacob M. Gallinger, M.D. and 
U. S. Senator, Hon. A. N. Waterman, ex- 
judge of Illinois Appellate Court, and various 
others. Its object is not the total abolition 
of vivisection but its restriction within what 
they consider to be reasonable limits, and 
this is from one of the various letters printed in 
the pagers received from various physicians: 

* * %*. * “tT believe that 
we are threatened with the education of a 
class of men who are to view pain, sickness 
and death in the cold, unsympathetic light 
of science, and are to regard their fellowmen 
as ‘cases’ to be studied, dissected and investi- 
gated without any sense of moral responsi- 
bility. If ordinary vivisection is an inex- 
cusable cruelty to animals, it is an incalcul- 
able injury to the young men who see it. It 
teaches them to behold without compassion 
the most aggravated misery and acute an- 
guish. The man who can laugh or even 
smile at the agony of a dog will in time come 
to look with equal indifference upon the 
misery of the men and women who surround 

im. No one can read of Montegazza’s ‘ex- 
periments’ performed upon pregnant and 
nursing animals with the machine of his own 
contriving, and which he called his ‘Tor- 
mentor,’ without blushing for the medical 
profession. No man who could do with an 
animal what certain well-known physiologists 
did with monkeys is morally fit to enter the 
chamber of sickness and death as a trusted 
friend and physician. 

“I know whereof I speak, for I was myself 
educated as a physician. I graduated from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the 
City of New York. I have seen vivisections 
and I know how unspeakably cruel most of 
them are, and I know also how unnecessary a 
large number of them are.” 


Frederic Rowland Marvin, M.D., of Albany. 


FROM MR. ANGELL’S ADDRESS IN 
TREMONT TEMPLE, OCT. 19, 1881. 


Nor shall I speak to you this evening about 
the immortality of animals, believed in by 
more than half the human race. The fact is, 
we have about as much as we can attend to 
to look after their mortality without discussing 
much the question of their immortality. I 
don’t know whether they are immortal or not: 
but I do know that away back in the Book of 
Genesis I find that ‘‘God made the cattle;”’ in 
another place, “God remembered the cattle,’ 
in another, ‘‘ He caused the grass to grow jor 
the cattle; and in another, ‘‘The cattle on a 
thousand hills are his.” Now, if we are taking 
care of God’s cattle, are we, or are we not, in 
his service—just as truly as the minister who 
preaches the gospel, just as truly as the one 
who goes missionary to the heathen? And do 
you think, in the day of final account, when 
we stand before the bar of infinite justice to 
answer for deeds done in the body, God will 
forget the men who took care of his cattle, or 
the women who took care of his cattle? Or 
will he say to them, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these my creatures, ye have 
done it also unto me?” 

My friends, carry these thoughts home with 
you to-night, and consider what you can say 
or do to cap God's cattle; and if you can say 
anything, say it; and if you can do anything, 
do it; and thank God that you have come to 
this meeting to-night to learn, perhaps for the 
first time in your lives, a new way of serving 
him by taking care of his cattle. 


cad 


Our ‘Dumb 


‘Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President: JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

* A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


Over sixty-nine thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 

PLEDGE. 


“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our badges means “Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Information” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘‘Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen jor the “‘band”’ and the name and post- 
office address [town and state] of the prestdent 
who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,”’ full of interesting stories and 
pictures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 

ms. 
6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
_———, should be presidents of Bands of 

ercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents ; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See Melodies. ) 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last meeting by Secretary. ; 

3.—Readings, ‘“‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
““Memory Gems ,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—-Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, 


Animals. 


— 


The Prado, at Havana, Cuba, after the tornado of October, 1906. The long lines of public 
carriages that wait there have now no shade for the horses. ; 


CUBA. 

We received, on October 25th, another kind 
letter from Mrs. C. C. Ryder, of Havana, en- 
closing a letter from the Secretary of Public 
Instruction. Both letters show the great 
necessity of humane education in Cuba, and 
the circulation of humane literature, and the 
formation of Bands of Mercy all over that 
island. The Cuban people are going to be 
firm friends of our country, or a great danger 
which may cost us hundreds of millions of 
dollars and thousands of human lives, saying 
nothing of the tens of thousands of horses for 
whom war is an unmitigated curse. We were 
invited a few days since to subscribe money 
for the support of certain schools which are 
simply trying to educate the intellects of their 
pupils, and we answered that we want at this 
moment a million dollars to educate humanely 
the people of our own and other countries, 
and so promote the prevention of all crimes of 
violence [war included] and the triumph of 
peace on earth and good-will to all God’s crea- 
tures [both human and those called dumb], 
and we ask all who believe in the importance 
of this work to send us all they can afford to 
aid it. Our American Humane Education 
Society has managed its work thus far so 
wisely as to secure its entire approval in Cath- 
olic, as well as Protestant, countries, and we 
should be glad just now to have much of our 
humane literature translated into the Spanish 
language, to be used in Cuba and elsewhere. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CUBA. 


We have, on November 8, some splendid 
pictures of the second Band of Mercy in 
Havana, consisting entirely of Cubans, and 
of which Mrs. L. S. Houston is president. 
The children are very proud of their badges, 
and, as Mrs. Jeannette Ryder informs us, 
there is quite a waking up in Cuba over our 
humane work. She tells us that the children 
of Cuba are going to be taught tolove us. We 


received a daily paper from Seattle the other 
day informing us that we were ‘‘the best loved 
man in America,’”’ and some time since we 


| 
| 
| 


received a letter from a large Band of Mercy 
in one of our Catholic parochial schools in- 
forming us that all the children there wanted 
us to consider them as our friends. Such in- 
formation is very gratifying. 
GEO. T. 


TWO LITTLE STOCKINGS | 
By Sarah Kebbles Hunt. 
Two little stockings hung side by side, 
Close to the fireplace broad and wide. 
“Two?” said Saint Nick, as down he came, 
Loaded with toys and many a game. 


ANGELL. 


“Ho-ho!” with a laugh of fun, 

“T'll have no cheating, my pretty one, 

I know who dwells in this house, my dear. 
There's only one little girl lives here.”’ 

So he crept up close to the chimney-place, 
And measured a sock with a sober face, 

Just then a wee little note fell out 

And fluttered low, like a bird about, 

“Aha! what's this?’’ said he in surprise, 

As he pushed his specks up close to his eyes, 
And read the address in a child’s rough plan. 
“Dear Saint Nicholas,” 
“The other stocking you see on the wall 

I have hung for a child named Clara Hall. 


so it began, 


She’s a poor little girl, but very good, 

So I thought, perhaps, you kindly would 
Fill up her stocking, too, to-night, 

And help to make her Christmas bright. 

If you've not enough for both stockings there 
Please put all in Clara’s. I shall not care.” 

Saint Nicholas brushed a tear from his eye, 

And “God bless you, darling,” he said, with a sigh, 
Then softly he blew, through the chimney high, 

A note like a bird’s as it soars on high. 

When down came two of the funniest mortals 
That ever were seen on this side earth’s portals. 
“Hurry up!"’ said Saint Nick, ‘‘and nicely prepare 
All a little girl wants where money is rare.” 

Then, oh, what a scene there was in that rgom! 
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Away went the elves, but down from the gloom 

Of the sooty old chimney came tumbling low 

A child’s whole wardrobe, from_head to toe. 

How Santa Claus laughed, as he gathered them in 

And fastened each one to the sock with a pin! 

Right to the toe he hung a blue dress. 

“She'll think it came from the sky, I guess,” 

Said Saint Nicholas, smoothing the folds of blue, 

And tying the hood to the stocking, too. 

When all the warm clothes were fastened on, 

And both little socks were filled and done, 

Then Santa Claus tucked a toy here and there, 

And hurried away to the frosty air, 

Saying: “‘God pity the poor, and bless the dear child 

Who pities them too, on this night so wild.” 

The wind caught the words, and bore them on high 

Till they died away in the midnight sky, 

While Saint Nicholas flew through the icy air, 

Bringing ‘‘peace and good will’ with him every- 
where. 


THREE PRIZES OF THREE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS EACH OFFERED BY OUR 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 

SOCIETY 

As all our readers know, we have, in behalf 
of our American Humane Education Society, 
offered a considerable number of prizes at dif- 
ferent times to all our colleges and to all the 
American press for the best essays on the in- 
fluence of humane education for the preven- 
tion of crime, also for the best essays on vivi- 
section, also for the best plans for preventing 
war between our country and Great Britain 
over the Venezuela boundary difficulty, also 
various others. Among these was an offer 
of several prizes of two hundred dollars each 
for the best humane stories. Among the 
writers who won prizes under this offer was a 
young lady residing at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
daughter of a clergyman, who wrote one of 
the stories which she entitled ‘Beautiful Joe.” 
When notified that she was one of the prize 
winners, her father called upon us to suggest 
that they would like to waive the two hun- 
dred dollars and publish the story them- 
selves. We cheerfully consented, and they 

laced it in the hands of the Philadelphia 
Raptist Publication Society, the result of 
which has been that it has reached a circula- 
tion of probably hundreds of thousands and 
the young lady, Miss Marshall Saunders, has 
received from her royalties on the book many 
thousands of dollars. 

Last February, as our readers know, we 
offered, in behalf of our American Humane 
Education Society, three prizes of three hun- 
dred dollars each for the best essays on each 
of the three following questions. First: What 
is the cause of and the best plan for monet 
the increased growth of crime in our country 
Second: What is the best plan for stopping the 
poisonous and dangerous adulterations of our 
foods, drinks and medicines? Third: What 
is the best plan for carrying humane educa- 
tion into our colleges and schools, for the pro- 
tection both of our own race and all the other 
races (called dumb) which depend on our 
mercy? 

Under the first we received fifty-seven com- 
peting essays, and when the very able com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Edward H. Clement, 
for many years editor of the Boston Evening 
Transcript, and Mr. Edward F. McSweeney, 
editor of the Boston Evening Traveler, de- 
cided that the three-hundred-dollar prize 
to the writer of the. essay entitled 
M. Alden, and when the sealed letter ac- 
thin ing it was opened by our secretary, 
we found again the name of Miss Marshall 
Saunders. The committee speak with great 
praise of the essay which they certify is 
deserving of the publication we intend to 
give it, which we hope will carry it widely 
over our own country and debe. 

Our Canadian friends will be pleased to 
learn that the prize has been won by a Cana- 
dian, and many other people will be glad to 
know that with fifty-seven competing essays 
on so important a subject as the prevention 
of crime the prize has been won by a woman. 

On opening the sealed letters which accom- 


panied the other four essays, which the com- 
mittee considered to be of about equal value with 
the prize essay, we find the writers to have 
been: Geo. D. Cline, editor of True Republican, 
Hudson, Wis.; Rev. Chas. Albert Meader, St. 
John’s Rectory, Taunton, Mass.; Walter F. 
Stephens, Campello, Mass.; and Mrs. Edwin 
D. Mead, 39 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

The high praise given by the committee to 
these four essays ought to entitle them to 
wide publication in some of our leading papers, 
and we would respectfully ask their authors 
to secure such publication and then to send 
us marked copies. 

The committee on the prize for the best plan 
for stopping poisonous and dangerous adul- 
terations, Dr. Charles Harrington, secretary 
of our Massachusetts State Board of Health, 
and Dr. Samuel H. Durgin, head of our City 
Board of Health, have decided that no one 
of the essays is entitled to the wide publica- 
tion required by the prize offer, and the Rev. 
Dr. William E. Huntington, president of 
Boston University, and Rev. by. Wm. F. 
Gannon, S. J., president of Boston College, 
who were the committee to decide on essays 
sent in under our third prize offer, have made 
a similar decision, that no one of the essays 
is entitled to the wide publication required 
by the prize offer. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Boston, Oct. 31, 1906. 
GEO: T. ANGELL, Esgq., 
Pres. American Humane Education Society. 


Dear Sir,—The committee to whom you 
intrusted the selection of the best essay on the 
subject of the cause of and the remedy for the 
increased growth of crime in this country 
have carefully examined the fifty-seven man- 
uscripts submitted for the prize of $300 offered 
by the American Humane Education Society. 
We find | that the Loree signed respec- 
tively, “M. S. Alden,” “John Dumars,” 
Together,” X.Y.2.&," “Abigail Adams,” 
are so nearly even in quality that it is difficult 
to choose one of them without a sense of doing 
injustice to the others. “‘M.S. Alden,” in our 
opinion, arranges and epitomizes facts and 
conclusions in the clearest and most attractive 
form, and by bringing causes and cures to- 
gether in each case makes his presentation, in 
the opinion of the committee, the most valu- 
able for the public uses intended. We there- 
fore agree that this manuscript bearing the 
signature “M. S. Alden” is entitled to the 
prize, but recommend that the four others 
above enumerated be given honorable men- 
tion and if possible published. As required 
by the prize offer, we certify that the above 
essay is entitled to a 

EDW. McSWEENEY. 


OUR THREE HUNDRED DOLLAR 
PRIZE ESSAY. 


The essay of Miss Marshall Saunders, of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the causes and pre- 
vention of crime, which won the three-hun- 
dred-dollar prize offered by our American 
Humane Education Society, will, we think, 
be to true patriots and well-wishers for the 
future of our country one of the most valuable 
collections of facts, thoughts and suggestions 
on the subject ever published, and of much 
value in our work of humane education. It 
will probably appear in our Januar ff issue. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


> 


FOOT-BALL FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


When we were in college, something over 
fifty years ago, the kicking of foot-ball was a 
splendid game, full of exercise and fun, for 
nearly all the students of the whole college. 

We never heard of a death caused by it, or 
serious injury. It was no more like the foot- 
ball of to-day than cricket, tennis, or golf are 
like Spanish bull-fights—American prize: 
fights, or vivisection of cats in some of our 
colleges. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


NEW ORLEANS. 

A letter coming to our table from a good 
friend in New Orleans brings to mind some 
interesting incidents of our work in that city 
during the winter of 1884 and 1885. This 
was the year of the great International Ex- 
position at New Orleans, to aid which our 
national government gave some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The head of the great 
department of agriculture urged us to go to 
New Orleans and establish a humane sub- 
division in his department, and carry with us 
tens of thousands of copies of humane pub- 
lications. We concluded it was our duty to 
go, particularly as we were also urged by the 
proprietors of the old New Orleans Picayune 
to come, although, as they afterwards told 
us, they feared that our age [then over sixty] 
might impair the value of our work. Both 
our friends who had that thought, we are 
sorry to say, have long since gone to another 
and, we hope, happier world. One of the first 
to call upon us in New Orleans was the rector 
of the great Episcopal Church of the city, who 
told us that at that time it was no crime to kill 
aman in New Orleans, and cautioned us not 
to interfere with cases of cruelty we might see 
on the street. Soon after called upon us the 
mother of the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, who told us that her son one day at- 
tempted to interfere with the terrible abuse 
of a mule on the street, when the mule-driver 
drew a bowie-knife which her son only es- 
caped by leaving very quickly. Among 
others who soon called upon us was the agri- 
cultural editor of the Picayune, an old Louisi- 
ana planter, who before the end of his inter- 
view said: ‘J believe, Mr. Angell, that the 
curse of God is on my state for the terrible cruelty 
inflicted here on dumb animals.’’ Notwith- 
standing the above warnings we took some 
risks ; for instance, we found one morning 
that large grounds adjoining the Exposition 
had been provided with buildings, arena and 
otherwise for bull-fights, which were to begin 
the next day, the bulls and bull-fighters having 
already arrived from Mexico. We immedi- 
ately wrote the New Orleans papers denounc- 
ing this addition to the Exposition, and the 
governor of the state ordered that the build- 
ings and grounds should be closed, and the 
bulls and bull-fighters sent back to Mexico 
without a single exhibition, which was done. 
We were cautioned that this was pretty dan- 
gerous business for us, but nobody tried to 
kill us, so far as we were aware. Again, we 
were induced to go down the Mississippi River 
on a little steamer on which all the passengers 
were to have a dinner and be brought back 
before dark. We got no dinner except some 
crackers and cheese we bought, and the 
steamer, coming back, towed up the river an 
oyster sloop, and we did not reach New Or- 
leans until about midnight. We thought the 
swindle should be exposed in the papers, and 
exposed it. The next day our assistant came 
to us, somewhat excited, and said that a man 
was searching for us and wanted to see us 
very much. It was the steamboat man, and 
as soon as he saw us he began to talk savagely, 
to which we replied that we didn’t know what 
we could do in New Orleans, but if we had 
him in Boston we would have him in jail in 
less than twenty-four hours. He turned on 
his heel and left us. Our residence in New 
Orleans was one of the most enjoyable of our 
whole life. We addressed all the white and 
colored colleges and schools of the city, helped 
organize the Louisiana society, and helped to 
form Bands of Mercy in the schools and dis- 
tributed tens of thousands of humane publica- 
tions, and talked with and to thousands of 
people, most of whom had never known any- 
thing of our work before. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“A thousand cases of cruelty can be pre- 
vented by kind words and humane education 
for every one that can be prevented by prosecu- 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


tion.”” 


A LETTER WHICH 
GIVES US 
SPECIAL PLEASURE. 


Office of the 
American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon St., Boston, 
Nov. 8, 1906. 
George T. Angell, 
The Westminster, 
Boston. 

My Dear Mr. Angell,— 

Miss Upton has_ brought 
us the membership fees of 
Mrs. Angell and_ yourself 
in the American Peace So- 
ciety. 
I need not tell you how 
much pleasure it gives us 
to have you thus con- 
nected with us. As an 
honorary vice-president of 
the Society we have al- 
ways considered you a 
bona - fide member, and 
have so published you in 
our list, but we are de- 
lighted to have both you 
and Mrs. Angell thus con- 
nect yourselves with us in 
a voluntary and direct 
way. 

Your services for many 
years to the cause of good 
will and peace among men 
and nations have been 
very great. 

With all good wishes, 
Very sincerely yours, 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
Secretary. 


ECONOMIC FACTS 
SENT OUT BY THE 
AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY. 

1. The cost of a first- 
class battleship equals the 
valuation of all the land 
and ninety-four buildings 
of Harvard University with 
all the land and buildings 
of Hampton and Tuskee- 
gee Institutes added. 


WAR IS HELL FOR BOTH HORSES AND MEN. 


2. One thousand mil- 
lion dollars is about the price Europe an- 
nually pays for armaments in time of peace, 
and millions of able-bodied men in armies 
and navies are withdrawn from productive 
industries and supported by taxed peoples. 

3. Our war department, even with our 
small army, just previous to the Cuban war 
cost over fifty millions of dollars annually, 
while the total cost ‘of public schools for both 
whites and blacks, in all the sixteen Southern 
States, was less than thirty-two millions. 

4. We paid for pensions the year before the 
Cuban war over a hundred and forty-seven 
millions of dollars, about seven times the 
total income of all our colleges, and about 
equal to the annual cost of the German army. 


THE SIEGE OF METZ. 


_ Itis said that during the siege of Metz alone, 
in the French and German war of 1870, nearly 
40,000 horses were killed, and that thousands 
died of starvation. One writer speaks of 
seeing there, in one place, one hundred and 
seventy-four horses, of which fifty-four had 
died during the previous night of starvation, and 
the remainder were so far gone that they 
could not eat. They had received only two 
ena of oats a day for the previous ten 
ays. 

An English officer, writing to a London 
paper, says: ‘‘Amid the heart-rending sights 
and sounds that everywhere appall the eye 
and ear, nothing can intensify the sensations 
of horror one is subjected to in the presence 


of horses struggling to rise or limping pain- 
fully about, sad and sick looking, riddled by 
bullets or torn by fragments of shell. The 
doleful cries of the wounded men for assistance 
scarcely appeal more touchingly to the heart 
than the attitudes and aspect of these poor 
creatures, which betray by every look and 
movement, and by their neighing, groans and 
screams, how;intense their suffering, and how 
much they need sympathy and assistance.” 


=| AN ARMED CAMP. 


The condition of Europe is summed up in 
the phrase, ‘‘An armed camp.’ This is the 
high-water mark of the civilization of the 20th 
century. Italians, Frenchmen, Germans, Aus- 
trians—amiable, well-meaning, neighborly be- 
ings, who live, believe, love, toil, kneel before the 
same altar, and yet all of them busy in the same 
fearful preparation for throat cutting. An 
armed camp means war at any time. 

New York Herald. 


THE HUMANITY OF JAPAN. 


The Japanese officers who fought in the war 
against China asked their government to erect 
a monument in memory of the horses that fell 
in their battles with the Chinese. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 


When Napoleon was urged by some of his 
officers to conquer certain provinces of China 
and hold them as the British held India, he 
replied, “‘We might conquer a few of their 
provinces but we should teach them the art 
of war, and perhaps the time might come 
when with great armies and navies they might 
conquer France.’”’ We see that there is a 
strong movement on foot in California to shut 
out the Japanese as we have shut out the 
Chinese. China is now building a great navy 
and raising a great army, it is said, of a million 
men just as good fighters as Americans or 
Europeans, and Japan is already a great mili- 
tary and naval power. A combination of 
China and Japan might require very strong 
fortifications all along our Pacific coast and 
an enormous and very costly navy. Our im- 
pression is, that saying nothing about trade 
relations with China and Japan, we had better 
use every means to maintain with them the 
utmost friendship, and we had better sell at 
the earliest moment to whichever one of them 
will pay the most, all our right, title and inter- 
ests in the Philippine Islands, unless indeed 
[which would be much better] we can present 
these islands to the Filipinos themselves 
with our kindest wishes. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We wish that a statue of General Sherman 
could stand on the naval grounds at Washing- 
ton, and on it be inscribed, ‘‘War ¢s hell.’2 
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Our DumMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, December, 1906. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 
Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
** Personal.”’ 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month two 
hundred and thirty-six new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of sixty- 
nine thousand two hundred and six. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge in the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell them at bare 
cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage stamps, or 
larger numbers at same price. We cannot attend to 
smaller numbers than five. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


At the November meeting of directors of 
the American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, held on the 21st ult., 
President Angell reported that the number of 
animals examined in the investigation of com- 
plaints during the month had been 4,026; that 
139 horses had been taken from work, and 
134 horses and other animals humanely killed; 
that 236 new Bands of Mercy had been formed, 
making a total of 69,206. 

It was voted by the directors of both So- 
cieties to earnestly protest against the giving 
to a Boston boulevard the name of a French 
vivisector. 

It was also voted to present to Mrs. Lillian 
M. N. Stevens, president, and Miss Anna A. 
Gordon, vice-president, of the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, silver 
humane medals. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. — 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. 
Perry, Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
Charles A. Currier, Special Agent; Thomas Langlan, 
James R. Hathaway, Charles F. Clark, James 
Duckering, George W. Splaine, Frank G. Phillips; 
Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all at 19 
Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


— 


THE TAXATION OF COLLEGE 
PROPERTY. 


It seems to be a question before our Massa- 
chusetts legislature whether the property 
held by colleges, used only for the income it 
brings, should be taxed. It seems to us that 
the income of such property is just as impor- 
tant to°our colleges as the buildings they oc- 
cupy, and then comes up the thought, if the 
vast properties held by colleges for income are 
not taxed, why should the properties of our 
charitable societies, used only for income, be 
taxed? Why should the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of-€ruelty to Animals 
and our American Humane Education Society 
be taxed for properties, the income of which 
is used only for the prevention of cruelty and 
the humane education of the children in all 
our schools? GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<i 


REV. FATHER STRAIN. 


Among our old letters we find this from 
Rev. Father Patrick Strain, who organized 
the first Roman Catholic “Band of Mercy” in 
St. Mary’s School at Lynn, which numbered 
about six hundred members: 

“The Bands of Mercy are in full harmony 
with the teachings of Christ.” 


OUR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
A Grand Movement. 


Through the kind assistance of Miss Georgi- 
ana Kendall, of New York City, a vice-presi- 
dent of our American Humane Education So- 
ciety, we have been able to obtain the consent 
of the superintendent of all our two hundred 
and eighty-nine Indian schools to form in all 
those schools Bands of Mercy, and have sent 
to the schools two hundred and eighty-nine 
of our humane outfits, such as we furnish to 
every new Band of Mercy formed, and the cost 
of which to our American Humane Education 
Society last year was about seven thousand 
dollars. 

Credit of accomplishing this most desirable 
result is due to Miss Kendall. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


We are pleased to receive, on October 22, 
an appeal from a clergyman having charge of 
thirteen mission stations in North Carolina 
wishing us to send him some of our publica- 
tions to be used in extending our work of 
mercy in that state, and we take great pleas- 
ure in responding to his request. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


A good friend writes us from San Antonio, 
Tex., that he thinks our friends ought to pro- 
test because we keep working, working, work- 
ing all the time while there is no man in the 
world that has more earned his honors and 
rest for teaching the world to be kind, not only 
to animals but to each other. In answer to 
our friend we say that there is no way in which 
we could possibly be made happier than to 
keep constantly working, working, working. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TO ALL CLERGYMEN IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ELSEWHERE. 

In the Sunday-sehool of a large church in 
Baltimore they decided to secure a large num- 
ber of annual subscriptions for ‘‘Our Dumb 
Animals.”’ The solicitor’s commission, namely, 
twenty-five cents on each annual subscription, 
to be given to aid in church work. Our regular 
price is fifty cents a year. 

If in every Sunday-school of the United 
States the same plan should be adopted, it 
would raise the circulation of ‘Our Dumb 
Animals” to millions, and at the same time 
raise in every Sunday-school a considerable 
amount of money to be used for church work or 
any other work that the Sunday-school may 
choose to give it to. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 

We have had the pleasure of receiving a 
most kind letter from Mrs. Lillian M. N. 
Stevens, president of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, assuring us of 
her great interest in our humane work, and 
enclosing the following cutting from the 
Chicago News. In acknowledgment of great 
services rendered us at various times, our 
directors have voted to present to Mrs. Stevens 
and to Miss Anna A. Gordon, vice-president 
at large, our silver humane medals. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CRUELTY TO HORSES. 


At 2.25 o’clock on the afternoon of Nov. 12 
I was. passing the corner of 92d Street and 
Houston Avenue. It was snowing hard. A 
team of horses stood there, unblanketed, their 
heads hanging down to the ground. They 
were hitched to a garbage wagon, which bore 
this placard: “‘Ward 8, District After a 
while two men, with big buttons on their caps, 
came out of a saloon. One of these men 
marched up to one of the horses and kicked 
it in the ribs, yelling, ‘‘Whoa!’’ The poor 
horse had not even raised its head to warrant 
this attack. 

Winter is here and so are the heart-rend- 
ing scenes that always come withit. In every 
part of Chicago where there are saloons one 
will always find horses standing with no 
blankets, while their drivers are inside killing 
time. Do the owners of the horses allow this 
intentionally’? If so, they are no better than 
the brutal drivers.—Chicago News. 


CAN MAKE MONEY. 


Any teacher or pupil can make money by 
securing fifty-cent annual subscriptions for 
‘Our Dumb Animals,” and retaining one-hal} 
~ each subscription as compensation for doing 
No paper in the world has been more 
highly praised. 


} 
My 
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THE HEROISM AND DEVOTION OF 
DOGS. 


Many a deed has been done by dogs 
which would, if done by men, have been 
honored by the Order of the Victoria Crogs. 
In devotion the dog is superior to all other 
animals, not even excepting man. ‘‘How 
could one get relief from the endless dis- 
simulation, falsity, and malice of man- 
kind,”’ exclaimed Schopenhauer in one of 
his inspired moments, “if there were no 
dogs into whose honest faces he could 
look without distrust?” 

A dog will follow a handful of rags 
wrapped around a homeless beggar, day 
after day, through heat and cold and 
storm and starvation, just as faithfully 
as he will follow the purple of aking. - 

The dog who stood over the lifeless body 
of his master, grieving for recognition and 
starting at every flutter of his garments, 
till he himself died of starvation, had in 
his faithful breast a nobler heart than that 
which beats in the bosom of most men. 
And the devotion of Greyfriars Bobby, 
who every night for twelve years, in all 
kinds of weather, slept on his master’s 
grave, was well worthy the marble tribute 
which to-day stands in Edinburgh to hi 
memory. 

There has never been recorded in the 
history of the world an instance of more 
extravagant trust and devotion than that 
told of the canine companion of a certain 
vivisector, which licked the hand of his 
master while undergoing the crime of 
being cut to pieces. Such deeds of self- 
sacrifice remind one of the tales told of 
imaginary saints. But they are the deeds 
of “only dogs.” —The Dawn. 


A POWERFUL PROTECTOR. 


AN UNMUZZLED DOG SAVED FIVE 
LIVES. 


Chippewa Falls, Wis., Oct. 31.—A ‘dog 
howling until his master was awakened saved 
the lives of John Dolan, his wife, two daugh- 
ters and a son from death by fire here early 
this morning. 

Dolan was first aroused by the dog’s howl- 
ing, but told him “shut up,” and went to 
sleep again. The dog next jumped into the 
bed and seized Dolan by the arm. This thor- 
oughly awakened Dolan and the family gained 
a place of safety just as the roof was falling in. 
Their home, barn and other buildings were 
destroyed.—Cleveland Daily Leader. 


<a 


DOG STOPPED RUNAWAY. 


GRABBED THE REINS AND STEERED HORSE 
INTO THE CURBSTONE. 


Dogs often figure in various thrilling episodes, but 
Joseph Garrant has a Scotch collie which surprised 
everybody who saw him Wednesday when he stopped 
his master’s runaway horse. Mr. Garrant had left 
his horse hitched to an express wagon, outside of his 
shop, on the corner of Cove Street and West French 
Avenue, when some boys frightened the animal by 
throwing dirt at it. The horse started up Cove Street 
at a lively pace. The collie was sitting on the seat 
of the wagon and soon decided that something was 
wrong. He jumped out of the back of the wagon, and 
runnjng underneath it, grabbed the reins, which 


were trailing on the ground, in his teeth, and setting’ 


his feet, held on firmly. Of course, the horse dragged 
the dog along the ground, but in grabbing the reins 
the collie had gripped one shorter than the other, 
and accordingly steered the horse off Cove Street onto 
First Street. The wagon collided with the curbing 
and cramped the wheel. This, coupled with the 
weight on the reins, stopped the horse, and when by- 
standers reached the outfit the dog was under the 
wagon with his feet braced back and holding tightly 
to the reins. 

The horse and wagon were not injured, and the dog, 
save for loss of some hair and skin in several patches, 
was none the worse for his experience. 


Republican Standard, New Bedford. 


A DOG CATCHER CAUGHT. 


A black French poodle was trotting down 
Fifth Avenue, New York, on a breezy, bright 
afternoon, with a fine, straight young woman. 
The dog seemed proud of his mistress, and the 
girl was proud of her dog. While all was 
peaceful and danger seemed nowhere nigh, a 
covered wagon, having on its seat two repul- 
sive men, came around a corner. One of the 
ruffians leaped to the ground and made a 
quick plunge for the dog, catching it by the 
hind leg and whirling it above his head in a 
circle, running as he did so toward the rear of 
his wagon. Quicker than it takes to say so 
the young woman was in front of the tough 
with one hand clutching his coat collar and 
the other holding the muzzle of a silver 
mounted smelling bottle to his face. 

“You drop my dog or I’ll shoot you,”’ said 
the girl. 

The fellow said: ‘‘Don’t yer see we’re dog 
catchers? Der dog goes along wid us, see.” 

The girl’s face took on a more ominous look. 
The dog, still in the grasp of the man, was 
twisting to get away, and yelping with pain. 

“If you do not drop my dog this instant,” 
said the girl, ‘I will fire. Do you hear me?” 

The catcher dropped the dog. By this 
time people were coming, up to see the dis- 
turbance. The young woman put the bogus 
weapon into the small chatelaine bag that she 
wore, and accompanied by her dog pursued 
her morning walk.— New York Sun. 


THE LARGEST DOG IN GERMANY. 


We remember being introduced, many years 
aga, in a Berlin cafe, to what was said to be 
the largest dog in Berlin, and probably the 
largest in Germany. As we sat at our little 
ot table he came up and lapped our face 
with his huge tongue and appeared to be good 
as well as great. At another time during our 
European trip we went into a little cafe at 
Paris, France, and were given a seat at a small 
square table. Two beautiful French cats 


came to the table and each occupied one of the 
chairs by our side, and then a fine-looking dog 
came up and occupied the fourth chair. We 


provided a comfortable dinner, and all dined 
very happily together. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DOG JOURNEYS 500 MILES. 


Animal Travels from Nebraska to Old Home 
in Iowa. 


Mr. L. S. Thompson, of Denison, Tex., sends us 
the following, cut from some newspaper, the name 
of which, we are sorry, he did not give us: 

Des Moines, Ia.—Thin and gaunt, and with no 
other instinct to guide him save the memory of a 
warm kennel, good food and an occasional caress, a 
little Scotch collie dog sold to a man at Valentine, 
Neb., by D. Weeks, of this city, returned 500.miles 
to its former master in Des Moines. So wabbly and 
weak was the dog that had it not been for a glad 
light of recognition that sprang into his eyes as his 
former master opened the door, he might have been 
driven from the premises. 

Just how long the dog was making the distance 
has not yet been ascertained, but with unerring in- 
stinct he made his way over hill and prairie, through 
timber and across rivers, finally arriving in Des 
Moines, where he was given a hearty welcome, a 
warm kennel and a hot bowl of milk for a starter. 

+ Five weeks before a man from Valentine, Neb., 
saw the collie, bought him and took it back with 
him to Valentine. ‘ 

After the collie left his new home he was seen at 
Fremont Neb., where some boys threw stones at 
him while he was stealing a meal from a back door 
This was the report until he appeared in Des Moines. 

Mr. Weeks was awakened by a slight scratching 
at the front door. On opening it he saw a shaggy, 
thin, dirty little collie, and from his actions at first 
judged he was mad. He soon recognized his former 
pet, however, and declares he would not now part 
with the animal for twice its value. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names of 
those who have kindly remembered our two 
Societies in their wills. © 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere jor 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS IN 
HUMANE SPEAK- 
ING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, ‘“ The 
American Humane 
Education Soct- 
ety.’’ 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge jor postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the 
costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the local 
humane soctely or ‘“‘Band of Mercy,” or school or 
Sunday-school or church or library or any other 
object prejerred. 

“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer 
(1) $100 for evidence which shall enable the 
Society to convict any man in Massachusetts of 
cruelty in the practice of vivisection. 

(2). $25 for evidence to convict of violating 
the recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against 
vivisections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member 
of the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or 
Country Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by 
causing his horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Mass- 
achusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse 
to be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes 
of $5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the 
laws of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating 
bird or taking eggs from its nest. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
\its battle-flags—its badges—and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane's, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘‘400,’’ in paper covers, 
10. cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper edition, 
25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both editions 
cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin's, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of the 
gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, come to 
the Supper of our Lord, wearing ‘egret’ plumes 
or ‘ospreys’ in your hats and bonnets. Do 
you realize that this ‘egret’ plume grows on 
the bird’s back only at the time of nesting, 
and that to obtain one such feather involves 
the cruel death not only of the beautiful white 
mother heron, but of the whole nestful of its 
nearly-fledged offspring? What a price to 
pay for the pleasure of anegret plume! What 
a travesty of religion to be able to come into 
church decked with an egret feather and sing 
in the words of the Bénedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise Him 
and magnify Him forever!’ What a mockery 
to kneel at Holy Communion, take the soldier’s 
oath of allegiance unto the Lord—that gentle 
Lord of all compassion and mercy, that Lord 
who said ‘Consider the fowls of the air!’ who 
told us that not a sparrow falls to the earth 
unregarded by their Heavenly Father!” 


‘The Humane Horse Book,’’ compiled by George 
T. Angell, is a work which should be read by every 
man, woman and child in the country. Price, 5 
cents.— Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that 
look the best and have no docked tails. When we 
take a herdic we pick out one drawn by a good 
horse, tell the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, 
and give him five or ten cents over his fare for 
being kind to his horse. We never ride behind a 
dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of set- 
tling the difficulties between capital and labor, 
and receive a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 

For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, “‘Humane Education Committee, No. 61 
Westminster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


— 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 


turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers. 


“Just so soon, and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


—~< 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 
(1) Placards for the protection of birds under 
our Massachusetts laws. 


(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


— 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 

(1) That the owner does not care one straw 
for the suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw 
for the good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow- 
citizens who witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable 
without exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same con- 
dition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without 
the company of other animals, then the cruelty is 
still greater. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1) -Avoid as far as possible drinking any 
water which has been contaminated by lead pipes 
or lead-lined tanks. 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized tron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept im a tin can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are pre- 
vailing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots 
or shoes. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO PANAMA. 


If President George Washington had wanted 
to take his wife and friends on a little trip 
to Panama, this cut received by us from 
the American Shipbuilder shows about the 
kind of vessel they might have sailed in. As 
illustrating the progress since that time, 
we received by the same mail with the cut 
the Boston Herald's description of the quarters 
which had been prepared on the battleship 
“Louisiana,” for President Roosevelt and his 
wife and friends, the ship to be accompanied 
on the voyage by two other war-vessels which 
would be sufficiently powerful to destroy all 
the navies of the world as they were at the 
time of George Washington. The Herald 
says that the President will have on the 
‘Louisiana’ the finest quarters ever fitted 
up on an American man-of-war. They will 
occupy nearly a quarter of the entire space 
of one deck, and have been made by tearing 
out doors and throwing the quarters of the 
admiral and captain into one suite. They 
are separated from the rest of the ship by a 
bulkhead, and contain smoking-room, large 
reception room, where state dinners can be 
given, large living-room, eight state-rooms 
and six bath-rooms for members of the party. 

The President and his friends, with these 
accommodations, ought to have a very pleas- 
ant trip; but the question comes up after all, 
taking into account the hurricanes and tor- 
nadoes, malaria, epidemics, etc., which they 
have down in that quarter, is it quite safe for 
the President to make a personal inspection 
of the Panama canal? GEO. T. ANGELL. 


The above was written before our President 
started for Panama. We are now glad to 
know that his trip has been entirely success- 
ful and [as Mr. Root suggests] likely to accom- 
plish much good. 


IF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAD THE 
POWER. 


The Secretary of State of South Dakota 
writes that the people of that state have better 
sense than to dock their horses and that there 
is probably not one docked horse in the whole 
State of South Dakota. If President Roose- 
velt had the power to control this business 
{and we wish he had] there would not be a 
single docked horse in the United States of 
America. EO. T. ANGELL. 


CRUELTY OF DOCKING. 


In support of our assertion that this muti- 
lation of the horse is cruel and inhuman, we 
quote the words of that eminent veterinarian, 
Dr. John W. Gadsden, M.R.C. V.S. He says, 
“To say that the mutilation is nearly painless 
is an untruth which any veterinary surgeon 
knows. To say that it is necessary, in order 
to prevent the horse from throwing its tail 
over the reins and causing kicking and run- 
ning away, only shows that a poor horseman 
is talking to you on a subject which he does 
not understand. I am ashamed when such 
men claim to belong to our profession, as they are 
a disgrace to it. During my thirty-five years 
of practice I have known several deaths of fine 
horses due to this useless mutilation.” We 
advise all our readers, when hiring horses, to 
refuse to ride on or behind those whose tails 
are docked. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HUNTING IN MAINE. 


A townsman hands us the following extract 
from the New York Sun with a request to 
print. It is in line with the views of all who 
are opposed to the reckless and indiscriminate 
slaughter of innocent dumb animals: 

“After years of expectation I have at last 
realized a dream of my life. I have been 
hunting for big game. Armed with a modern 
eres sporting rifle and dum-dum bul- 
lets, I sallied forth to Maine. Far into the 
woods I wandered. My guide, after several 
days of hard work, pointed out to my excited 


gaze a bull moose, standing meek and cow- 
like. I fired. He was hit, but not mortally. 
By the blood on the snow we tracked him for 
hours. Surely this was the acme of sport. 
At last the poor creature, weakened from loss 
of blood, was seen in a thicket. The snow in 
his vicinity was red with gore. I fired again 
at the miserable beast, and with a gasp he 
died. The disembowelling process of the 
guide was too sickening for words. Before 
me lay a mighty beast of some thousand 
pounds weight, and harmless as a kitten. 
His vacant gaze still haunts me. We severed 
his head and left his carcass to rot. Surely I 
am the mighty moose hunter. My dream is 
over and the horrible awakening has come. 
If any man can show me the least thing credit- 
able, manly or sportsmanlike in shooting 
down one of God’s mighty forest kings, stand- 
ing as they do like a barnyard cow for the 
slaughter, I shall be his everlasting debtor. 
The smell of blood is on me still, and instead 
of recounting my deed, as I anticipated, to 
my friends, I find myself heavy of heart and 
disgusted with my cowardly self. If,this is 
sport thank God I am no longer a sportsman.” 
The Clinton Courant. 


We see that young Roosevelt has gone to 
Maine to shoot animals for the fun of wound- 
ing and killing them. He should have been 
taught by somebody the Christian civilization 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 


Our fathers to their graves have gone; 
Their strife is past, their triumph won; 
But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place,— 
A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. 


In God’s own might 


We gird us for the coming fight; 

And strong in Him whose cause is ours, 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given,— 

The light and truth and love in heaven. 
Whittier. 


ANSWERED PRAYER. 
A True Incident. 


( Related to us by a good friend residing in 
Camden, N. J.) 


A gentleman living in the country had a 
large sum of money paid to him, and before 
depositing it in the bank was obliged to go 
from home, leaving his wife and little daughter 
without a protector. 

Some time during the night his wife was 
awakened with a feeling that some one was 
in the house. She listened and could hear 
footsteps moving about. The noise also 
aroused her little daughter. With childlike 
trust she said, ‘‘Mamma, won’t God take care 
of us now papa is away?” Her faith seemed 
‘to strengthen the mother, who yielded to her 
entreaties to pray that they might be kept 
safely. She arose from her bed and, kneeling 
beside it, poured forth a fervent supplication 
to the Heavenly Father to shield ri from 
all harm, after which they again retired. 

Upon going downstairs in the morning they 
found everything as it should be; nothing had 
been disturbed. 

About two years later the father was sent 
to visit a man who had formerly been in his 
employ and who then was lying on his death- 
bed. 

He confessed that upon the night in ques- 
tion he had entered the house for the purpose 
of robbery, knowing that the gentleman had 
received the money and had gone away from 
home, leaving his family unprotected, but 
upon hearing the prayer of the wife his con- 
science was smitten and he dared not carry 
out his evil intentions. 

It was that prayer alone that prevented 
him from possible murder which he would 
have committed had it been necessary for him 
to do so in order to secure the money. 

Miss L. M. Test. 
322 Penn St., Camden, N. J. 


Frances E. Willard wrote us: “I look upon 
your mission as a sacred one, not second to any 
that are founded in the name of Christ.’ 
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THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES. 


Under the above title an interesting story 
published by Little, Brown & Company, of 
Boston, comes to our table. Scraggles was a 
song sparrow found by the author, Mr. 
George Wharton James, weak, crippled and 
unable to fly; he took the bird to his home and 
it became his constant companion. Our 
critic says it is an excellent book, especially 
interesting for children. In one of its pic- 
tures the sparrow stands on Mr. James’ hand 
while he is writing. The price of the book is 


$1.00. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

“The man or woman who would ignore the 
request of a blind person to be helped across 
the street we would consider inhuman. Ani- 
mals are dumb, and they are our kin of a 
lower plane. 

“To refuse to speak for and defend them 
when they are misused is as inhuman as to 
refuse to be eyes for the blind.” 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


APPLES OF GOLD FOR HORSES. 
WHAT A HORSE WOULD SAY IF 
COULD. 


If there is any one animal that, more than 
any other,we ought to be kind to, i is the horse, 
and this is about what he would be glad to say 
if he could: 

Please to take off these close-fitting blinders 
and give me a chance to use my eyes like other 
folks. 

And then, here’s this check-rein. It pulls 
my head away up in the air. Jt hurts my 
mouth. It sometimes gives me a throat dis- 
ease. I can’t see the road so well, and am more 
likely to stumble. J can’t draw near so much 
as I could with my head down, and I can’t 
draw half so easy. A tight check-rein puts 
me in constant pain. Pleasé to kindly take 
oft this check-rein, or lengthen it out so that I 
can put my head down where I want to when 
I’m going up hill. 

And then there’s this matter of overloading. 
If I generally draw kindly, but some day give 
out and tell you as plainly as I can that you 
have put on too much load, it isn’t right to go 
to beating and swearing at me. It is much 
kinder and better to talk kindiy and throw off 
part of the load, or get another horse, or if the 
wheel is in a hole ask all the people near to 
take hold and push. 

We horses can’t tell our feelings as you can; 
sometimes we are dizzy; sometimes sick; some- 
limes the hostler drives us half the night, and 
then turns us out for a day’s work next morn- 
ing; sometimes he don’t get up in time to give 
us our breakfast; sometimes he forgets to water 
us. 

And then we get old and feeble, just as men 
do, and the older we grow, tf we have worked 
jaithjully, the more kindly we ought to be treated, 
and it isn’t right when we have given you a life- 
time oj faithful service to sell us off in our old 
age for a small sum into the hands of hard 
masters. 

Our stomachs are small, and we ought to be 
fed and watered often. We are glad to get a 
slice of bread, a piece of apple, and sometimes 
a dipper of water. 

Always feed us from the palm of your hand 
so that we may not bite your fingers. 

When you put us up at a strange stable 
never trust the hostler to give us the oats; but 


HE 


go out and see that he does it, and stand by us. 


while we eat them, and see that he don’t forget to 
water us. 

Never put the bits into our mouths in cold 
weather until you have first warmed them, so 
that they won’t take the skin off our tongues 
and make it painful to eat; you wouldn’t like 
to have frostysiron bits put in your mouth on 
a cold day. “Always warm our bits in cold 
weather. 


And when from old age we can’t chew, 
please take us to a horse doctor and have our 
teeth filed so that we can. When you find our 
blankets blown off in a cold day, please put 
them on again and tuck them under the 
harness. 

Don’t keep twitching the reins when you 
drive us. You wouldn’t like to have any- 
body twitching the reins all the time if the 
bit was in your mouth. 

Don’t overdrive us, and then on the other 
hand don’t let us stand in the stable all day 
without exercise. 

Horses and dogs need exercise every day, 
and can’t be well without it. You wouldn't 
like to be tied up ina stall all day and not per- 
mitted to go out. 

Please to make it a rule that you will never 
ride in a carriage drawn by a poor horse when 
you can possibly help it. 

If all the boys and girls in the Boston public 
schools, every time they see a poor miserable- 
looking horse would simply say, so the driver 
could hear them, four words, ‘‘I pity that horse,” 
in thirty days there wouldn't be a poor-looking 
horse in Boston. No man would care to drive 
a poor, suffering horse many days through a 
city where more than 60,000 boys and girls 
were ready to tell him every time he stopped 
that they pitied his horse. 

But above all things kindly remember that 
you can do a world of good by simply talking 
to us kindly—telling us we are good fellows and 
all that. All we horses, and dogs, and birds, 
and all dumb animals know the tones of your 
voices, and we like to be talked to kindly just as 
well as youdo. You can make us very happy 
by just talking to us kindly. 

And when it becomes necessary that we 
should die, don’t let anybody try to kill us 
that don’t know how, but send to our Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, that 
employs skilful men to kill horses, and dogs, 
and cats humanely, and let them send a man 
to kill us mercifully. 

If I were a horse and could talk, these are some 
of the things I should want to say, and they are 
all included in the rule, ‘‘Do as you would be 
done GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE LOVES OF THE BIRD TRIBES. 


The love of a bird for the treasures of her 
nest is one of the most beautiful things of this 
world. Mother-like, the parent bird will do 
anything almost for the sake of her little ones. 
Who has not seen the kildeer strive with all 
the tact of her clever little soul to allure some 
big giant of a human being, who has wandered 
into her neighborhood, away from her nest of 
precious young. Many a time, as a boy on 
the farm, I have followed one of these birds 
limping and tumbling and fluttering along on 
the ground a few feet ahead of me, utterly dis- 
abled, as I supposed, but always just manag- 
ing to keep just a little beyond the reach of 
my eager hands. And when the artful mother 
has led me far from the sacred spot where lay 
all there were in this world to her, how tri- 
umphantly she has lifted herself on her un- 
harmed wings and, to my utter astonishment, 
sailed away. 

If by some accident one finds her nest (and 
the nest is so cleverly concealed that, if it is 
discovered at all it will be by pure accident), 
the resourceful mother is ready with other 
expedients to outwit you. 


Human beings, true to their instinct never 


to call into action their ability to think if 
they can employ their faculty for nonsense 
instead, call this love of the mother-bird 
“‘machinery.”” But there are some of us (and 
our numbers are increasing ) who are disposed 
to put off the adoption of this conclusion until 
we go mad. 

The bird builds her nest, weaving it of the 
rarest fibres. She hides it in the copse or 
prudently hangs it far out on some inaccessible 
bough. She lays her beautiful eggs, and 
hatches them with the warmth and life of her 
own breast. She tends her young, bringing 


them food and drink, and watching over 
them with a tender and tireless vigilance. 
She protects them in storm with her own little 
body, worries about them when danger lurks, 
and dreams of them, no doubt, as she rocks 
and sleeps under the silent stars. She sings 
to them in the overflow of her gladness and 
hope, and risks her very existence to shield 
them from harm. 

As the days of summer shorten, and the 
cool, long nights warn of approaching autumn, 
she leads her children away from the old place, 
she and her faithful mate, out into the wide 
old world. And I say there is love in the 
heart of that mother as truly as in the heart 
of woman, and there are joy and genuineness 
and sorrow and fidelity in that sylvan home 
more sacred than may sometimes bloom in the 
cold mansions of men. 

Conjugal love is also very strong in many 
of the feathered races, especially among those 
in which the wedding is for successive seasons 
or for life. The pining of love-birds for their 
dead sweethearts is well known. 

The following account of the devotion of a 
widowed pigeon for her deceased consort 
sounds like a tale of human woe:— 

‘A man set to watch a field much patronized 
by pigeons shot an old male pigeon who had 
long been an inhabitant of the farm. His 
mate, around whom he had for many a year 
cooed, whom he had nourished with his own 
crop and had assisted in rearing numerous 
young ones, immediately settled on the ground 
by his side. She refused to leave him, and 
manifested her grief in the most expressive 
manner. The laborer took up the dead bird 
and hung it on a stake. The widow still re- 
fused to forsake her husband, and continued 
day after day slowly walking around the stake 


“on which his body hung. The kind-hearted 


wife of the farmer heard of the matter and 
went to the relief of the stricken bird. On 
arriving at the spot she found the poor bird 
still watching at the side of her dead. She 
was much spent with her long fasting and 
grief. She had made a circular beaten track 
around the corpse of her companion.” 

And these are the beings that brutes shoot 
for pastime on human holidays.—The Dawn. 


PET BULL IS SPARED. 


[We received the following from a friend in 
San Diego, Cal.] 


Madrid, Nov. 6.—An unusual occurrence is 
reported from Vallalolid, a bull being released 
at a bull-fight. 

The bull, a particularly fine animal called 
Aldeano, fed out of the hand of his keeper and 
followed him about like a dog. These facts 
became known to the public, who applauded 
Aldeano when he was led into the arena. 

The keeper cried bitterly that his friend 
would be killed, and his sobs so distracted the 
matador during the fight that the toreador 
became nervous, and instead of killing the 
bull with a blow of his knife, only wounded 
him in the shoulder. 

The audience hissed the clumsy fighter, and 
then demanded that the bull's life be spared. 
So great was the uproar that the president of 
the bull-fight was obliged to declare that Al- 
deano should not be killed. 


A CARRIER PIGEON. 


A remarkable story of the sagacity and 
physical endurance of a carrier pigeon is told 
in Nansen’s story of his Arctic explorations. 
One day the pigeon tapped at the window of 
Mrs. Nansen’s home in Christiana. It was 
immediately opened, and the little messenger 
was covered with kisses and caresses by the 
explorer’s wife. After an absence of thirty 
months from the cottage the pigeon had 
brought a note from the explorer over a thou- 
sand miles of frozen waste and another thou 
sand of ocean, plain and forest. 


WHEN OUR NAVY. i 

Many years ago, when 
our navy had a station 
on the African Coast, the 
natives were in the habit 
of bringing off parrots for 
sale. They were very pret- 
ty birds, of a soft gray 
color, enlivened by touches 
of red, and their price was 
a bit of tobacco, a piece of 
soap, or half a dozen brass 
rings—any trifle in fact. 
The sailors bought a lot of 
them and taught them 
nautical terms. 

On morning inspections, 
while the men were at the 
guns, the parrots in their 
cages were on the gundeck. 
The captain had a habit 
of clearing his throat be- 


| 


fore he gave an_ order, 
“Ahem! — Starboard, fire! 
~—Port, fire!” 


Before he could fairly de- 
liver it, the parrots would 
call out: 

“Ahem! Starboard, fire! 
—Port, fire!’ 

And so it went on with 
other orders; the birds 
took them up instantly, 
to the great amusement i, 
of the captain, officers and “a | 
men. 

I was one day performing AAA 
some duty on deck when 
one of the parrots lighted 
on my hand. Intent on 
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my affairs I threw it off 
more roughly than I was aware, and it fell 


rather heavily on the deck. The owner picked | 


it up and caressed it, saying, ‘The Master 
doesn’t like parrots, does he?’ After that 
the bird always called me ‘‘Master’’ whenever 
he saw me. 

We brought the ship into Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, on our return home. Not long 
after I was walking down Tremont street, 
Boston, at an hour when it was filled with peo- 
ple, and heard a cry, ‘Master! Master!’ and 
turning in the direction of the voice I found 
myself opposite a bird-shop, in the doorway of 
which hung an African parrot. I went over 
and asked the proprietor where he found it. 
He told me he had bought it about three 
months before of a sailor just returned from 
the coast of Africa. By this I recognized my 
old acquaintance and stopped some time, 
going over the “talkee-talkee’’ it had been 
familiar with on board ship, and apparently 
making it very happy. 

The bird had known me from the thousands 
passing the door. NAVAL OFFICER. 


CATHARINE SMITHIES. 

It seems but a few years since we met in 
London that eminent Christian woman, 
Catharine Smithies, founder of the first Band 
of Mercy in the world. In looking over some 
old letters we came to this: 

Earlham Grove, Wood Green, 
London, Sept. 8, 1875. 


Dear Friend: 

I consider this one of the most important 
works of the present day, for what can be 
more demoralizing than cruelty to God’s 
dumb creatures, which cannot tell their woes, 
and by seeking to make cruel men kind we are 
preparing the way for the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

Mrs. Smithies has gone to her reward. A 
large oil painting of her kind face, presented 
by her son, Mr. T. B. Smithies, the eminent 
Christian publisher, of London, hangs in our 
office. He, too, has gone to his reward, also 
the devoted daughter and sister. All the 
happy family we met in London have passed 
from earth, but the great truth which she wrote 
is as true as ever, in seeking to make cruel men 


kind we are preparing the way for the Gospel 
which_Christ_came on earth to teach and preach. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A GREAT DANGER TO OUR COUNTRY. 

There can be no doubt that one of the great- 
est dangers to our country comes from foolish 
displays of wealth in our cities and at our 
places of fashionable resort, which tend to 
constantly embitter the poor against the rich, 


-and to lead eventually to the danger of placing 


the power of our country in the hands of those 
who will make property and life and the con- 
tinuance of Republican institutions in great 
peril. The great remedy for the perpetua- 
tion of our free government and the safety 
of our institutions lies in a general, wide hu- 
mane education which shall make the rich 
kinder to the poor and the poor kinder to the 
rich, and the sooner this education can be 
carried into all our colleges and schools the 
easier it will be to silence a spirit of anarchy 
which is fast growing. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

There comes to our table from a New York 
friend a copy of the New York Sun, contain- 
ing an arraignment by William Jennings 
Bryan of British Rule in India, as carefully 
investigated by him in his recent travels 
about the world. It shows, as we have often 
said: First, a terrible mis-government which 
has resulted in pestilences causing the deaths 
by starvation of hundreds of thousands of 
the poor in India, and, Second, the enormous 
necessity of humane education in Great Brit- 
ain, as well as in our own country, an educa- 
tion which is needed, in fact, in every country 
and citv and town of the entire world for the 
prevention of all forms of crime [wars in- 
cluded] and can make all the nations of this 
world far better and happier than they now 
are. This is what our American Humane 
Education Society [first of its kind in the 
world] is striving- for, its mottoes being, 
“Glorv to God,” ‘‘Peace on Earth,’ ‘‘Kind- 
ness, Justice and Mercy to every living crea- 
ture,’ both human and dumb. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE FORGOTTEN PRISONER. 
Editor of ‘‘Dumb Animals.” 

Last night I could not go to sleep for think- 
ing about my little kitten which disappeared 
some time during the afternoon. While lying 
in bed wondering what had become of her, I 
heard a long, pitiful wail which sounded like 
the half-smothered cry of a frightened child. 
My papa went out to see what it was, and 
found that the cry came from a neighboring 
cottage which had been closed for the season 
and vacated by the people who had lived in it. 

He also found that the cry did not come 
from a child, but from a cat which had been 
forgotten and locked up in that deserted 
house. The doors and windows had been 
boarded up, and there was no way to. get in 
or let the poor frightened cat out. There was 
nothing to do but to break open a door, and 
this was done with as little damage as pos- 
sible, and the poor hungry pussy released, 
and the door nailed up again. 

That cat seemed to understand what had 
been done for it, and showed its gratitude as 
plainly as if it could talk. Of course no one 
would intentionally leave a pet shut up ina 
house to die from hunger and thirst, but some 
who love their pets are careless and forgetful. 

Marie Church. 
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A KIND LETTER. 

A kind letter comes to our table (with a 
check for twenty-five dollars to aid our work ) 
in which the writer says that her heart re- 
joices that the Lord has spared our life, and 
wishes that Heaven’s richest blessings may be 
ours. The kind sympathy of friends is al- 
ways gratefully received, but when with that 
sympathy comes also a remittance of twenty- 
five dollars to aid our work we feel verv grate- 


ful. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A GOOD LETTER. 

On November 7 we are glad to receive from 

a member of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals a check of 
one hundred dollars to aid, as the writer says, 
“your noble work for others.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word 


or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity 0 say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


68814 Providence, R. I. 
Benefit St. School Bds. 
Kind Hearts. 
P., Marion A. Puffer. 
68815 Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 
P., Catherine F. Doran. 
68816 Willing Workers. 
P., Helen M. Greene. 
68817 Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Martha Stone. 
68818 Kind Helpers. 
f., Bertha F. McLaren. 
68819 Loyal Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 
P., Katherine C. Walsh. 
68820 Kindergarten Sun- 
beams. 
P., Sarah E. Walker. 
68821 Doyle Ave. Grammar 
School Bands. 
Rosa Bonheur. 
P., Catherine D. Pike. 
68822 Thoughtful Workers. 
P., F. H. Fowler. 
68823 Lincoln. 
P., Elizabeth L. Forbes. 
68824 Vigilant. 
P., S. Amelia Glaser. 
68825 Protectors of the Help- 
less. 
P., Minnie E. Niles. 
68826 Lookout. 
P., M. E. 
68827 Volunteer. 
P., M. Alma Grant. 
68828 Kindness. 
P., N. G. Johnson. 
68829 Willing Workers. 
P., Margaret C. Kelley. 
68830 Loyal Defenders. 
P., Elizabeth T. Dunne. 
68831 Thoughtful. 
P., Mary D. Phillips. 
68832 Pansy. 
P., Mary A. Dougherty. 
68833 Helping Hand. 
P., Katherine F. 
McGinn. 
68834 Loyal Protectors. 
P., Mary B. Leonard. 
68835 Wide Awake. 
P., Margaret N. Good- 
win. 
68836 State Normal School 
Bands. 
Little Helpers. 
P., Anne T. Vernon and 
Elizabeth C. Baker. 
68837 Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Alice W. Case. 
68838 Kind Helpers. 
P., Mary C. Gaynor. 
68839 Willing Workers. 
P., Lina F. Bates. 
68840 Helping Hand. 
P., Harriet E. Roxbury. 
68841 Good Will. 
P., Jennie E. Aull. 
68842 Protectors of the Help- 
less. 
P., Mary A. McArdle. 
68843 Loyal Defenders. 
P., M. L. Brown. 
68844 Loyal Protectors. 
P., Emily J. Rothwell. 
68845 Potter Ave. School 
Bands. 
Golden Rule. 


Niles. 


P., Orianna E. Nichols. 


68846 Kind Helpers 
P., Ada Blinkhorn. 


68847, Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Jessie M. Barton. 
68848 Sunbeam. 
P., Betsey E. Brown. 
68849 Sunshine 
P., Mary A. Harris. 
68850 Willing Workers. 
P., Mary C. Lee. 
Kind Hearts. 
P., Ethel L. Carpenter. 
68852 I'll Try. 
P., Minnettie C. Beck- 
with. 
68853 Longfellow. 
P., Vera G. Sweet. 
68854 Woonsocket, R. I. 
Social St. School Bands 
Protectors of the Help- 
less. 
P., H. Mabelle Allen. 
68855 Loyal Protectors. 
P., Bertha Greene. 
68856 Loyal Defenders. 
P., Eva A. Rich. 
68857 Helping Hand. 
P., Julia E. Wixtead. 
68858 Golden Rule. 
P., Julia A. Sharkey. 
68859 Kind Helpers. 
P., Mary E. Darling. 
68860 Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Gertrude Kelly and 
Alice S. Aldrich. 
Kind Boys and Girls. 
P., Florence M. Allen. 
68862 Hope St. School Bands. 
Loyal Protectors. 
P., Cynthia A. Staples. 
68863 Protectors of the Help- 
less. 
P., Gertrude T. 
nan. 
68864 Helping Hand. 
P., Mabel E. Salley. 
68865 Kind Helpers. 
P., Annie D. Degnan. 
68866 Providence St. School 
Bands. 
Loyal Defenders. 
P., Josephine P. Chase. 
68867 Volunteer. 
P., Isadore G. Thayer. 
68868 Golden Rule. 
P., Mertie B. Mowry. 
68869 Helping Hand. 
P., Eliza M. McDer- 
mott. 
68870 Kind Helpers. 
P., Sarah M. Wales. 
68871 Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Alice A. Williams. 
68872 North Main St. School 
Bands. 
Helping Hand, Div. 1. 
P., M. Helen Martin. 
68873 Helping Hand, Div. 2. 
P., Bertha L. Bradford. 
68874 Earnest Workers. 
P., Lena Ford. 
68875 Willing Workers. 
P., Bessie M. Knox. 
68876 Earle St. School Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Mary A. Smith. 
68877 Helping Hand. 
P., Elizabeth M. Ford. 
68878 Volunteer. 
P., Estella J. Phette- 
place. 
68879 Loyal Defenders. 
P., Harriet A. Allen. 
68880 Loyal Protectors. 
P., Edward S. McFee. 


68851 


68861 


Bren- 


68881 


68882 


68883 


68884 


68885 


68886 


68887 


68888 


68889 


68890 
68891 
68892 


68893 


68894 


68895 


68896 


68897 


68898 


68899 


68900 


68901 


68902 


68903 


68904 


68905 


68906 
68907 
68908 
68909 
68910 
68911 


68912 


68913 


Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

r., Edward S. McFee. 

Kendrick Ave. School 
Bands. 

Kind Boys and Girls. 

P., Margaret F. Lee. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Mabel Aldrich. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Genevieve M. Par- 
tridge. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Rachel Jenckes. 

Helping Hand. 

P., Hortense I. Brown. 

yolden Rule. 

P., Clara L. Baker. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tod School Band. 

Sec’y, Jennie Gunnison. 

Woonsocket, R. I. 

George St. School Bands 

Willing Workers. 

P., Georgianna Smith. 

Happy Workers. 

P., Maude H. Hendrick 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Rose M. Carroll. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Mabel L. Little. 

Providence, R. I. 

Arnold St. School Bds. 

Loyal Protectors. 

P., Mary E. Bicknell. 

Little Helpers, Kinder- 
garten. 

P., Jessie M. Kimball. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

Fs I. E. Morse. 

Loyal Defenders. 

P., F. A. Greene. 

Loyal Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 

P., S. D. Coleman. 

Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 

P., C. C. Ingraham. , 

Golden Rule. 

P., M. F. Augustus. 

Kind Friends. 

P., M. V. Mahoney. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Margaret J. Mc- 
Lellan. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Ella A. Greene. 

East St. School Band. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Rebecca R. Cushing. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Friends and Helpers Bd. 

P., Leo M. Cormick. 

Nantucket, Mass. 

Nantucket Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Mr. May. 

Div.. 2. 

P., M. F. Briggs. 

Div. 3. : 

P., A. W. Bodfish. 

Div. 4. 

Lane. 

Div. 5. 

P., Miss Hussey. 

Div. 6. 

P., A. King. 

Div. 7. 

P., M. G. Chase. 

Div. 8. 

Barnard 

Div. 9. 

P., Miss Wentworth. 


68914 
68915 
68916 
68917 
68918 


68919 


68920 


68921 


68922 


68923 


68924 


68925 


68926 


68927 


68928 


68929 


68930 


68931 


68932 


68933 
68934 
68935 
68936 
68937 


68938 


68939 


68940 


68941 


68942 


68943 


68944 


Div. 10. 

P., E. Cox. 

Div. 11. 

P., E. Wyer. 

Div. 12. 

P., S. Barrett. 
Div. 13. 

P., Miss M. Ayres. 
Div. 14. 


London, Ont., Can. 

London Band. 

P., Miss Beatrice 
Fleming. 

Hennessey, Okla. 

Hennessey Band. 

P., Mrs. Sarah Liston. 

Raton, New Mexico. 

Raton Band. 

P., Mrs. H. Van Valken- 
burgh. 

Bellingham, Wash. 

Good Will Band. 

P., Miss Eva Foss. 

Helping Hand. 

P., Edna Jones. 

Crandon, Wis. 

Crandon Band. 

P., Arietta La Fourette. 

Winthrop, N. Y. 

Winthrop Band. 

P., Duane Hamilton. 

Eloine, Mo. 

Thoreau Band. 

P., P. W. Keay. 

Honeoye, N. Y. 

Honeoye Band. 

P., Mrs. Medora Har- 
rington. 

Edgartown, Mass. 

Edgartown Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Mr. Nahum Leonard 

Div. 2. 

P., Bertha Holmes. 

Div. 3. 

P., Fanny Dean. 

Div. 4. 

P., Abbie Pease. 

Cottage City, Mass. 

Cottage City Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Mr. Walter Glover. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Vesta Mayhew. 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss Edith Barker. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss Lois Wilbur. 

Div. 5. 

P., Miss Jessie Barber. 

Div. 6. 

P., Miss Elsie Taber. 

Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Vineyard Haven Bands. 

High School. 

P., Mr. Fred Newton. 

Capawock. 

P., Miss Lillian Mac- 
Lane. 

The Loyal. 

P., Miss I. T. Delay. 

Golden Link. 

P., Miss Nellie Rock- 
wood. 

Mayflower. 

P., Miss Alice Merry, 

Pilgrim. 

P., Miss Lizzie P. Look. 

Gay Head, Martha's 
Vineyard, Mass. 

Gay Head Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Mr. H. G. Reed. 


68945 Div. 2. 
P., Mrs. H. G. Reed. 
68946 Gay Head, Mass. 
Menemsha Band. 
P., Miss Olive Peabody 
68947 Chilmark, Mass. 
Chilmark Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Ethel A. Baker. 
68948 Div. 2. : 
P., Laura Vincent. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass 
Lamberts Cove Band. 
P., Miss Bessie C. 
Howes. 
68950 Pavilion, N. Y. 
Pavilion Band. 
P., Mrs. F. R. Wheaton. 
Woods Hole, Mass. 
Woods Hole Band. 
Div. 1. 
P., E. E. Weeks. 
68952 Div. 2. 
P., Rossella Andrews. 
68953 Falmouth, Mass 
Village Bands 
Div. 1. 
P., Mr. Hall. 
68954 Div. 2. 
P., Miss Yeaton. 
68955 Div. 3. 
P., Miss Wood. 
68956 Div. 4. 
P., Miss Price. 
68957 West Falmouth, Mass. 
Div. 1. 
P., Miss Gay. 
68958 Div. 2. 
P., Mrs. Swift. 
68959 North Falmouth, Mass. 
North Falmouth Band. 
P., Miss Dora B. Nye. 
68960 Woquot!, Mass. 
Woquoit Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Miss Baker. 
68961 Div. 2. 
P., Miss Broderick. 
Hatchville, Mass. 
Hatchville Band. 
P., Miss Dunham. 
68963 East Falmouth, Mass. 
East Falmouth Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Miss Bournman. 
68964 Div. 2. 
P., Miss Hamlin. 
68965 Teaticket, Mass. 
Teaticket Band. 
P., Miss Mason. 
68966 Falmouth, Mass. 
Davisville Band. 
P., Miss Hollis. 
68967 High School Band. 
P., Mr. Fred. C. Stewart 
68968 Waterloo, N. Y. 
Junior Band. 
P., Miss Emma Serven. 
68969 Riverdale, N. H. 
Riverdale Happy Work- 
ers Band. 
P., Mrs. Irene V. Murch. 
Hennessey, Okla. 
Hennessey School Band. 
P., Miss Laura Boone. 


68949 


68951 


68962 


68970 


68971 Liberal, Kans. 
Liberal Second Primary 
Band. 
P., Miss Jessie Jordan. 


|| 
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THE ENGINEER 
CRIED. 


“Yes indeed, we have 
some queer little incidents 
happen to us,’ * said the fat 
engineer. “A queer thing 
happened to me about a 
year ago. You'd think it 
queer for a rough man 
like me to cry for ten 
minutes, and nobody hurt, 
either,wouldn’t you? Well, 
I did, and I almost cry 
every time I think of it. 

“IT was running along 
one afternoon pretty live- 
ly, when I approached a 
little village where the 
tracks cut to the street. 
I slacked up a little, but 
was still making good 
speed, when suddenly 
about twenty rods ahead 
of me a little girl, no more 
than three years old, tot- 
tled onto the track. You 
can’t even imagine my 
feelings. There was no 
way to save her. It was 
impossible to stop, or even 
slack much, at that dis- 
tance, as the train was 
heavy and the grade de- 
scending. In ten seconds 
it would have been all 
over, and after reversing 


HOW SUGAR- 


CANE IS HAULED IN CUBA. 


By special permission of ‘The New Century Path,’”’ Point Loma, Cal. 


and applying the brake, I 
shut my eyes. I didn’t want to see any more. 
‘“‘As we slowed down my fireman stuck his 
head out of the cab window to see what I 
stopped for, when he laughed and shouted to 
me, ‘Jim, look here!’ I looked, and there was 
a big, black Newfoundland dog holding the 
little girl in his mouth, leisurely walking 
toward the house where she evidently be- 
longed. She was kicking and crying, so that 
I knew she wasn’t hurt, and the dog had saved 
her. My fireman thought it funny and kept 
laughing, but I cried like a woman. I just 
couldn’t help it. I had a little girl of my own 
at home.”—The Young Catholic Messenger. 


QUACKS. 


In what we published in our October paper 
from Collier’s Weekly in regard to quacks, we 
do not mean to be understood that there is 
no relief for suffering humanity outside of 
the pharmacopceia. Many years ago, when 
we were connected in the practice of law with 
the Honorable Richard Fletcher, afterwards 
judge of our Supreme Judicial Court, he be- 
came afflicted with piles, and was told by the 
two most eminent physicians of Boston that 
there was no cure but a surgical amputation. 
Following their advice, he submitted to much 
suffering and loss of time and business, and 
very soon after his recovery had the same 
trouble again, and was again told that there 
was no other relief than surgery. Just at that 
time a client of his, Mr. Lilley, who kept the 
old umbrella store on the corner of Cornhill 
and Court Street, happened to call, and told 
the judge that he could give him a bottle of a 
very simple country herb preparation which 
would immediately cure him, and so it did. 
Mr. Lilley is now long deceased, but in an- 
swer to an inquiry of a friend we wrote his 
widow some time since, asking her if she 
could give me the prescription, and here it is: 
“The remedy you ask for is ‘Fire Weed,’ and 
can probably be obtained at any botanical 
store. An infusion is made with this—it 
should be rather strong—about the color of 
black coffee. For dose—a claret glass full 
three times a day——the last before retiring, 
preferably.” Again, probably fifty years 
ago, there was called to our attention a vege- 
table remedy for summer complaints, en- 
titled ‘‘Dr. Chapman’s Cholera and Dysentery 


Syrup,”’ which in a multitude of cases had 
given quick relief. We always carried a 
bottle with us when travelling, and in various 
cases found it was a sure cure. It was pre- 
pared by Dr. George Moore, of Great Falls, 
N. H., who assured us that it contained only 
a vegetable preparation that was entirely 
harmless. Again, we were called in as a 
lawyer to have the last papers signed by a 

good lady who was at the point of death, as 
the doctors said, it being impossible for her 
to recover. -We told her of some of the re- 
markable cases which had come to our knowl- 
edge in which purgatives brought relief, and 
advised her to try an experiment which could 
do no worse than to hasten a little her death. 
She accepted our advice and was down to our 
office a few weeks afterwards in very com- 
fortable health. Again, we do not know 
much about Christian Science or ‘Mental 
Science,’’ but are entirely certain that twice 
we saved our good mother’s life by inspiring 
her with the belief that she would certainly 
recover. Readers will find an account of 
these incidents under the head of ‘‘The Power 
of Hope,” on page sixteen of our ‘‘Autobio- 
graphical Sketches.”’ GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FOOD ADULTERATIONS. 


The use of food preservatives is reported 
by Dr. A. E. Harris, an English health officer, 
to be increasing to an alarming extent. The 
number of substances used is multiplying and 
now includes alum, alcohol, ammonium ace- 
tate, boric acid and its compounds, carbon 
dioxide, copper salts, creosote, fiuorine com- 
pounds, formic acid, formaldehyde, hydrogen 
peroxide, oxygen, pyroligneous acid, sac- 
charin, salicylic acid, salt, saltpetre, sodium 
carbonate, sugar, sulphites of sodium and 
calcium and sulphuric acid. These go into 
fruits, vegetables, fish, meats, milk, butter, 
drinks, sauces, pastry and almost every kind 
of food. : 

Our personal belief is that the only effective 
remedy must come through the formation of 
independent societies supported by private 
benevolence, which shall be constantly at 
work with honest chemists and microscopists 
investigating and exposing all these crimes 


against public health. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


LOUIS PASTEUR AND PRESIDENT 
ELIOT 
Speaking of the determination of President 
Eliot of Harvard University to have a Boston 
avenue named after a French vivisector who 
has probably tormented, by his cruel experi- 
ments, more thousands of animals than any 
man now living, a prominent Boston physician 
said to us last evening, ‘“‘It seems as though 
some Boston papers are afraid to oppose Pres- 
ident Eliot.’”” We replied that there is cer- 
tainly one Boston paper that does not hesitate 
to oppose President Eliot or the President of 
the United States when they are wrong, and 
to praise them when they are right. It is not 
a large paper, but it goes every month, not only 
to every lawyer, doctor and clergyman in 
Massachusetts, but also to the editors of ever 
newspaper and magazine in America nort 
ot Mexico, and many others too numerous to 
mention, and it is very widely and influen- 
tially read. When it expressed its opinion 
in regard to the action of the most popular 
president we ever had, leaving his presiden- 
tial duties and risking his life hunting bears 
in Colorado, and by reason thereof was thrown 
out of the public schools of Washington, D.C., 
it attracted the attention of perhaps every 
newspaper in America and certainly of some 
in Europe. When years ago it denounced 
the sale of poisonous and dangerous foods, 
drinks and medicines and other poisonous and 
dangerous articles, and was declared by a 
Boston trade paper to have attacked every 
trade in the city and it was proposed to call a 
meeting in Faneuil Hall to vindicate our mer- 
cantile reputation, its editor replied, that it 
had only attacked the rascals in every trade, 
and if the meeting was called in Faneuil Hall 
he would pay twenty-five dollars for the priv- 
ilege of addressing the meeting. The re- 
sult was his receiving a unanimous vote of 
thanks from the Boston Board of Trade and 
the personal thanks of many members. This 
paper has never lost its advertisements, be- 
cause it never takes any at any price, and it 
has brought hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the societies it represents, because it has 
never been afraid to speak the truth when- 
ever and wherever for the public good it 
ought to be spoken. The readers of Our 
Dumb Animals will not need to be told the 
name of the paper referred to. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for October, 1906. 
Fines and witness fees, $401.36. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Miss Durant, $75; Hon. Henry Parker, $15; Miss 
Florence N. Putnam, $10; Charlotte H. Conant, $3; 
Laura E. Koontz, $0.50. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 


C. W. Amory, Miss Susie Dickinson, Orrin W. 
Cook, Charles S. Bird, ‘‘Rae,’’ Mrs. H. E. Maynard, 
Mrs. C. Hl. Stearns, Mrs. R. H. Dana, Hon. W. Mur- 
ray Crane, Mrs. C. C. Earle, “Cash,” Mrs. T. F, 
Goodrich, Mrs. Elliott W. Fiske, Richard Goodman, 
J. H. G. Gilbert, Geo, A. Frost, F. H. Brown, Mrs. 
H. L. Jordan, Henry L. Green, M. H. Krook, Mrs. 
B. G. B. Gardner, Alvin C. Howes, W. & S. W. 
Bates. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. Joseph Smith, Mrs. R. K. Shaw, H. H. Mer- 
riam, Miss M. Louise Jackson, L. N. Kinnicutt, 
C. S. Chapin, J. J. McGrath, Scranton Coal Co., 
Miss Mary Hoar, A. Dewitt, Mrs. W. C. Smith, 
Henry L. Green, Jr., Helen Scott Green. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Mrs. E. A. Mudge, A. W. Sewall, Mrs. R. A. 
Bradford, Mrs. Marcus Morton, Rev. P. H. Callanan, 

A., Thompson, M. D., Miss E. A. Gordon, Mrs. 
W. H. Furber, Mrs. Edw. Burbeck, Theodore 
Phipps, Mrs. J. A. Daniels, Dr. C. A. Willis, Dr. 
J. W. Willis, Mrs. A. E. Bullard, Waltham Coal Co., 
H. W. Smith, F. H. Kirwin, Taylor & Percival, 
Dr. H. A. Wood, Dr. M. J. Mosher, Dr. W. N. Emery, 
W. F. Emerson, J. F. Gibbs, Mrs. .- H. Heywood, 
Marior. C. Green, C. J. Bridgman, L. W. Farmer, 
A. H. Paul, J. P. Rand, T. H. neo G. A. Amdon, 
F. A. Knowlton, Mrs. C. H. S. Buswell, Rev. T. F. 
Davies, R. Healy, H. S. Parker, A. H. Merrick, 
A. B. Chapin, G. P. Rogers, G. S. Dixon, Mrs. A. J. 
Hinkley, W. Woodward, M. B. Flinn, J. E. Windle, 
Rev. J. P. Phelan, F. Wray, Z. A. Hubley, F. O. 
Hamilton, Miss C. A. Seaverns, Mrs. F. Stone, W. H. 
Bliss, M. D., H. A. Wheelock, Mrs. H. L. White, 
Miss J. A. Laport, G. N. Gates, Miss M. L. Norcross, 
Mrs. H. A. Mitchell, W. D. Maynard, Mrs. M. M. 
Greenleaf, Mrs. I. F. Maguire, Mrs. J. E. Prarie, 
Mrs. S. E. Hadley, D. W. Bemis, Mrs. N. W. 
Parker, Mrs. B. P. Sawtelle, H. A. Maynard, Mrs. 
M. E. Barker, J. W. Barker, J. Jaynes, Mrs. C. T. 
Stratton, F. E. Townsend, F. A. Barnes, Mrs. C. B. 
Grosvener, F. J. Boyce, C. S. Anderson, G. S. Taft, 
J. R. Abramson, J. Vege. Mrs. J. A. Farnum, O. S. 
Walker & Co., Mrs. M. A. Harrington, Mrs. E. T. 
Morse, J. W. Perry, J. B. Bowker, G. A. Barnard, 
D. H. Scott, E. J. Watson, Bickford & Sweet, Mrs. 
Cc. L. Cundle, W. C. Porter, Mrs. S. B. Schofield, 
J. A. McRae, A. W. Parmalee, Mrs. E. P. Curtis, 
Mrs. A. Munson, Mrs. A. Metcalf, Mrs. F. C. Gleason, 
Mrs. S. H. Amsden, G. Allen, G. W. Cheever, Mrs. 
H. C. Fullingtén, Mrs. J. D. Baldwin, Mrs. C. F. 
Colton, Miss M. D. Goodell, Dr. R. Ellis, Mrs. C. H. 
Styffe, Mrs. P. J. Styffe, Miss S. F. Erickson, L. 
S. Waters, F. A. Lavoise, Miss A. A. Cummings, 
Mrs. A. J. Rice, Mrs. W. F. Snow, Mrs. W. A. Har- 
ris, Mrs. H. F. Smith, Mrs. H. M. Windle, Mrs. W. 
W. Windle, Mrs. M. E. Kendrick, C. Potter, Mrs. W. 
McTaggart, Rev. J. F. Griffin, Rev. J. A. Charland. 

Total, $366.50. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Woman's Penn. S. P. C. A., $28.13; Miss E. A. 
Gordon, $4.50; Miss Anna Bartlett, $3; Miss Ruth 
Winn, $3; Mrs. M. L. Shortridge, $3; Eau Claire 
Book Co., $2.75; Mrs. M. B. Langdell, $2.50; L. W. 
Conant, $2; Miss Clara Dee, $2; Mrs. C. C. Stuart, 
$2; Mrs. C. C. Ryder, $1.75; J. Orth, $1.65; C. B. 
Fillebrown, $1.50; F. A. Lester, $1.50; Mrs. M. L. 
Ensign, $1.50; Miss Mary D. Kirk, $1.50; J. Good- 
now & Co., $1.50; M. F. Leger, $1.10; Mrs. G. E. 
Reed, $0.75; Eliza Moulton, $0.53. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Edith C. -Richards, Miss C. M. Kingman, F. G. 
Kenerson, Miss E. A. Randall, Miss M. E. Knowles, 
Mrs. B. W. Heinemann, Miss H. I. Turner, Mary E. 
Olney, J. H. Chase, B. A. Tripp, Charlotte H. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Conant, W. E. Adams, Mrs. A. P. Strong, Miss 
M. D. Plumb, Mrs. J. M. Francis, Mrs. C. P. Tarbell, 
Miss J. M. Craig, B. O. Wilson, Union Truant School, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Turle, E. J. Lingenfelder, Miss M. P. 
Newland, Mrs. M. R. Packard, C. R. Fitzgerald, 
J. E. Bartlett, Col. T. L. Motley, W. H. Catlin, M. E. 
Smith & Co., Mrs. J. M. Moulton, Mrs. J. Broden, 
A, A. Whitney, H. Newell, J. W. Waite, J. G. John- 
ston, Mrs. E. C. Titus, Mrs. F. A. Hewins, Mrs. R. T. 
Liffler, Miss M. V. Reynolds, Mrs. W. S. Haven, 
F. A. Townsend, Miss C. Richards, Miss M. H. Allen, 
Mrs. W. O. Stevens, Miss Mary Todd. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


L. B. Howes, Mrs. G. D. Acherly, A. L. Smith, 
Mrs. K. H. Dryden, H. C. Mercer, C. M. McGinley, 
N. & H. B. Cleaves, Mrs. W. S. Carswell, D. W. 
King, Miss E. P. Smith, Miss M. Moffat, Mrs. W. H. 
Jaques, C. R. Mills, J. W. Walker, T. G. Rees, D. 
Foster, E. C. Jenkins, Mrs. D. E. Partridge, T. J 
Sawyer, Mrs. W. B. Jackson, H. Goldberger, Miss 
G. M. Holden, Mrs. J. C. Lewis, A. O. Whittle, L. B. 
Holt, Miss H. L. Goddard, Mrs. E. Ward, Miss A. E. 
Denny, Miss L. A. Britton, Mrs. Geo. Stevens, Mrs. 
W. S. Russell, E. Baker, Miss E. L. Sleeper, Mrs. 
J. M. Glidden, Vickery & Hill, Miss E. Cheeseman, 
Cs S. Loton, Mrs. F. McGruey, Mrs. J. W. B. Well- 
come, Jr., H. C. Thacher, M. D., M. F. Munroe, J. 
Alexander, L. E. Koontz, M. E. Prouty, E. Com- 
stock, Mrs. E. Rawlins, Mrs. B. W. Gilman, Rogers 
Free Library, J. Hunter Machine Co., H. D. Har- 
court, W. H. Childs, Miss E. O’Ferrall, G. H. Elson, 
Mrs. Mary DuBois, C. R. Morely, A. Sampson, L. F. 
Hinckley, Miss A. M. Snow, J. W. Fox, Miss R. W. 
Bessinger, Miss S. J. Eddy, N. N. Thayer, Mrs. D. L. 
Winchester, Mrs. F. T. Gray, “A friend,”’ R. S. 
Allen, Miss A. M. Brown, Violet Stackel, S. M. 
Howes & Co., H. Johnson, Miss E. L. Wilcox, Mrs. 
C. C. Smith, A. M. Gray, J. H. Au, Doyle & Bailey, 
A. H. Hobart, H. W. Wright, D. C. Todd, Mrs. R. B. 
Clayberger, Mrs. R. A. Wilson. 

All others, $104.97. 

Total, $255.88. 

Sales of Publications, $127.59. 

Total, $1451.88. 


Receipts by the American Humane } Education 
Society for October 1906. 

D. H. Kirkpatrick, $100; Miss Emily V. Lindsley, 
$100; a N. Y. friend, $40; W. M. Bains, $11.33; 
Meriden Pub. Schools, $7.20; W. P. Stearns, $5; 
Mrs. Emma W. Shuler, $2. 

Small sales of Publications, $33.62. 


In cold weather blanket your 
horses while stopping. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news-— 
aper and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society’s agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories. The edttors of over 
twenty thousand American publications, including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons for 
pie ass ing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 

Ss more, are read ett by editors or by their wives 
ond children. 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. ‘ 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage :— 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


(G an heavy paper 35 cts. 
sd (Modern Greek) . paper 25 cts. 
4 eg (Spanish) . paper 10 cts. 
= ie) (Swedish ) per 20 cts. 


pape 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 Cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York's 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 

am 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


Four Months in New Ham: 
“cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


Beautiful Joe (at price ), 


h, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each, postage 


paid. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at ‘office, and 25 cents 


mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, or 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 
T. Angell—Eight of either No. 
or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for 10 cents; one 
: hundred, 25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . 5 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether,or . 2.00 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 centseach,or 5.00 
Humane Training and Treatment of 
the Horse, by H. C. Merwin, 
1 cent each 1.00 = 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1.50 - 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. 


Angell -50 
The Check rein, by Geo. T. Angell .60 ” 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides.) -20 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (twosides) .30 
How to Kill Animals Humanely > 
00 


$2.00 per 100 


Service of Merc 
Band of Mercy Teformation, by Geo. T. 


Fifty-two Band of “Mercy Songs and 
ymns, book saan 2 cents for 

the whole, or 2.00 sid 

Band of Mercy Badges. " Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. _ 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 


1 cent. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the: Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of-Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send with- 
out cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and he ten, 45 cents each; for ten and helow twenty- 
five. 40. cents; for twenty- five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free # all parts of the United States. 

@@ Articles for the paper, and_ subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Lifé’ $100 00 | Associate 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 Branch. . 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s . . . 100 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P.C. A. 

Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 Branch. . . 100 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s |. 1 00 

All members of the above-named Societies receive 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may’be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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